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Mr. Joe CHappLe, 


National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


My dear Joe Chapple: 


Let me congratulate you with all my heart on your production of the timely 
book, ““Warren G. Harding, The Man.” 
way, and it is going to do a world of good in making our candidate well known 


to his countrymen. 


I hope and believe that this work of yours will have a very wide circulation 


and bear abundant fruit. 


In eighteen intensely 
interesting chapters, the 
Boston author and editor 
of the National Magazine 
ranged from “The Call to 
Leadership” to “A Sturdy 
Champion of American- 
ism,” and gives pen 
sketches of the distin- 
guished Ohoian from boy- 
hood to his present lofty 
estate. The book is illus- 
trated handsomely. Cop- 
ies, already in possession 
of Ohio people, are prized 
highly. 

—The Ohio Republican, 


A small book, but a very 
readable book, is this book 
of Joe Chapple’s; one that 
no patriotic American 
may read without coming 
away from it with not 
only a vivid mental pic- 
ture of Harding, the man, 
but with a deeper and 
truer conception of the 
essential greatness of 
America and of the Amer- 
ican idea. 

—Sunday Dispatch, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The style in which 
“Warren G. Harding, The 
Man” is written is most 
appealing and entertain- 
ing, and easily com- 
prehended. Its subject, 
“The Man,” has been so 
treated as to inspire the 
greatest confidence in and 
respect for the principal 
character. 

—Mrs. J. P. Noonan. 


Price, $1.00 
(Postpaid ) 
ORDER AT 
ONCE! 


Paper Bound 
Edition, 50c. 


Racpu V. SOLLETT 
Assistant to the Chairman 


Mr. Joe MitcHett CHAPPLE, 
Jational Magazine, 
Boston, Mass. 
You have handled this in a superb My dear Joe: 
Hurrah! 
I hope it goes great. Let me know how I can help. 
: With very cordial good wishes, | am, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Sincerely, 
Scott C. Bone. 
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The folks to whom I have shown copy of the book say it is fine. 


Raven V. SoLcetrt. 


The little volume is rich 
in anecdotes, and on the 
whole Senator Harding 
will be very fortunate if 
all his biographers do 
their work on the high 
level attained and main- 
tained here by Mr. Chap- 
ple. —Boston Herald. 


That is a touch of hu- 
man interest that almost 
anybody but a trained 
newspaper man _ would 
have missed. It is trifles 
like this that enable the 
real journalist to read 
human character as the 
Indian reads the signs of 
the forest, and the shores 
of the lakes and streams. 

oe Mitchell Chapple’s 

»0k is well worth while. 

—Burlington, Vt., 
Daily Free Press. 


It is fine. It makes 
you better acquainted 
with our next President. 
Only you could give the 
intimate personal touch 
that it contains. I wish 
every man and woman in 
the United States could 
read it. 

— Joseph B. Kealing. 


I think that your book 
on Harding shows the 
reader the man, as seen by 
the home-folks, admir- 
ably, and gives a good 
impression of the plain, 
character - strengthening 
surroundings in which he 
passed his earlier years. 

—Norman B. Clark. 


96 Pages 
5 x7} inches 
Handsomely 
Bound 


and 
Illustrated 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lid., 952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 
Enclosed find dollar... Send me of ‘‘Warren G. Harding, The Man.’’ 




























“D—— THE NEGATIVES! GO AHEAD!” 


C= SCHWAB, steel wizard, says he 
owes his success to the fact that he never 
recognized a negative when he saw one. When 
he was appointed head of the Shipping Board, 
the old board members wanted to resign, but 
Charlie said, “Stay on! Hell, you’re taking 
just as many changes as I emt” 


Once somebody asked Tom L. Johnson why 
he was a great executive, and Tom answered: 
“Because I make decisions quickly and trust to 
luck I’ll be right a little more than half the time.” 

a x 7 

Arthur Nash put the Golden Rule in operation 
in his clothing factory in Cincinnati. Result— 
increased production, increased wages, increased 
profits, and no strikes. 

+ 7. * 

Fifteen years ago, H. S. Kelsey was a waiter 
in a restaurant at ten dollars a week. Today he 
is a millionaire, founder of the Waldorf Lunch 
System, the largest arm-chair lunch system in 
the world, builder of Kelsey City, Florida, with 
its immense holdings of rich land, fancy stock 
breeder—virile believer in life. 

* * 

These men succeeded because they were “‘yes- 
men.” When life asked them questions, they 
said, “Yes!” They took risks, they faced for- 
ward, they went ahead. They didn’t know that 
such a thing as an obstacle existed. 

* * * 


People are trying to bomb us all the time, 
only it isn’t with torpedoes. ‘They try to gum 
the works with doubts and fears and objections. 
If we swallowed all the negatives that people try 
to feed us with, it would be like a diet of shad- 
bones—we couldn’t get our clothes off at night. 

+ * * 


For success, we must paraphrase Admiral 
Farragut’s ‘“‘Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead!’’ 
and say, “‘Damn the negatives! Go ahead!’ 

* * * 

Over Mr. Kelsey’s desk at 44 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, are some framed verses. They tell the 
success-story. 

If you are on the Worry Train, 

Get a transfer! 
The Cheerful Cars are passing through, 
And there is lots of room for you— 

Get a transfer! 





WEARY 


| Dw in thy heart let me rest, I am weary, 

Close in thy bosom let slumber awhile; 

Far have I wandered, the long road is dreary, 
Painful my step o’er each slow-dragging mile. 


Filled is the world with vain seeking and striving; 
I have come far just to kneel at thy shrine, 

Away from the barren and soulless contriving; 

I would find rest in this temple of thine. 


So let me rest, love, then when the morning 
Brightens, and day from the east comes apace, 

I'll face the world again, heed not its scorning, 

Ready and girt with new strength for the race. 


But now I am weary; dear heart, let me tarry 
Here at thy feet, turn aside from my quest; 
Just now the load is too heavy to carry; 
Deep in thy heart let me rest, let me rest. 
—Marvin S. Carr 


THE GUEST OF HONOR ® William 


A powerful novel of the life of 
now. Mr. Hodge, who is known 
to millions of Americans for his 
inimitable characterization of 
“The Man from Home,” is the 
first American actor to write a 
successful novel. Brilliantly 
written and abounding with sub- 
tle philosophy that mill live for 


erations to come. 352 
Sine and gold. Price, $1 50. 
Chapple Publishing Co., Lid., Boston 
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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE interest of the country is again focused upon 
Washington. The Capital City seems to have 
awakened to the spirit of the new administration. 

With all the conflict of opinion involved in the 
discussions of questions of national importance af- 
fecting over one hundred million individuals, there 
is a sort of soothing influence apparent, quite in 
contrast to that of the strident note of the. days 
that are past. 

When the flag is floating over the White House and the 
two wings of the Capitol, it can be assumed that the three 
co-ordinate branches of government are at work and it begins 
to look as if these branches will co-ordinate, for the Supreme 
Court occupies the center of the Capitol line and is busily 
reviewing the work of Congress and the executive in the light 
of the Constitution, which is supposed to shed its perennial 
and eternal light like a nimbus from the black-robed justices. 

What a labyrinth of details it alk involves, and yet, after all, 
how simple, for it is all based on a few simple principles and 
methods of procedure. 

As I entered the Capitol I dropped in the room of Senator 
Kenyon, formerly occupied by Senator Harding. It is the 
coziest committee room in the Capitol. A brass plate was being 
placed on the wall to indicate that this room was held and 
occupied by a Senator while he was in process of being nomi- 
nated and elected to the Presidency. There is a fireplace in 
the room and the mail of Senator Harding still comes there, 
but is promptly forwarded by Senator Kenyon. 

Craving a rest during vacation time, Senator Kenyon made a 
trip to Ireland. 

“Great God,” said one of his colleagues, “is that what you 
call a resting place in these times?’ Then the Senator said 
something dreamily about the sea voyage. 

The historic old marble room is now to be exclusively utilized 
by the Senators as-an extension room and a place where they 
can enjoy a smoke and get a breath of real fresh air, which has 
never been known to reach the Senate Chamber. 

The Republican Senators have overflowed their half of the 
Senate chamber, and there is once more a Cherokee strip where 
the Republican majority reserve have overflowed and are 
located on the Democratic side, so that the center aisle cannot 
continue as “no man’s land.” 

It promises to be an all-summer session, with a calendar 
that doesn’t register with the regularity of the one marking 
days and weeks, but indicating the program as read out by the 
“stirring committee.” 

There was always something impressive in the change of 
administration, where officials in high places retired and took 
their place again in the ranks, while the public eye follows the 
men around whom hangs the halo of new authority. Soon 
afterward the new Cabinet officers were sworn in, and March 5 


Mrs. James J. Davis and James J. Jr., wife and son of the Secretary 
of Labor. Mrs. Davis was Jean Rodenbaugh, and was born, brought up 
and educated in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She met Mr. Davis while 
traveling in California, and married him at Los Angeles in November, 
1914. Since then she had attended with her husband hundreds of con- 
ventions of the Loyal Order of Moose, of which he was General Director, 
and has shaken hands with tweny-five thousand people at one clip. All 
unconsciously she was “‘in training’ for the big hand-shaking. ordeals 
at the White House, where, as wife of the Secretary of Labor, she stands 
in line at the big receptions 
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Mrs. Will H. Hays, wife of the Postmaster-General, was Helen Louise 

Thomas, of Crawfordsville, Indiana. When the young ladies’ finishing 

school in New York ‘‘finished’’ her and sent her back to Crawfordsville, 

“Will” Hays was just completing his last year there at Wabash College. 

You know the rest: Mrs. Hays is the musician of the Cabinet, and also 
talented in art 


was the great swearing day in more ways than one. The great 
tasks of the coming years loomed up more. portentously than 
ever as the curtain was lifted. There is something peculiarly 
fascinating in the service of the government and in each one 
of the ten departments new ideas with new blood were infused 
in the veins of administration. 

The time for flowers and congratulations is past, and every 
one of the members of the Cabinet is getting down to brass 
tacks, with the watchwords of economy and efficiency, and an 
insistent note of more production which will have a salutary 
effect upon the country. When the nation speeds up to normal 
production, all pulling together, confidence will be restored and 
the fear of foreign competition will be removed. When Ameri- 
cans pull together, as only Americans can, the dread specters 
that have created silent panic, with strife and discontent, will 
pass as quickly as they have come. 

+ *” * * 
N the morning following the inauguration, the funeral of 
the late Champ Clark was held in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. It was an impressive contrast to the scene of the 
day previous—the lying in state of the remains of the former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The President had called at the house and paid his respects 
with other friends. The address of Senator Reed was indeed 
a classic utterance, a deserved tribute eloquently spoken, for 


it was after all a friend speaking of one departed who had 
been his friend. 

The Supreme Court, in black gowns, led the procession, and 
after the funeral rites were followed by the Senators. The col- 
leagues of the House lingered as if they were the chief mourners 
of the departed, but it was not only those in official life that 
sorrowed in the loss of the beloved Champ Clark. He died as 
he would have wished, in the harness, after a life of conse- 
crated service to his fellow-men and devotion to his office. 

Well do I remember riding with him in a motor car from the 
White House after he had had a conference with President 
Taft, when it seemed assured that his nomination to the Presi- 
dency was within his grasp. His eyes flashed with the deter- 
mination of service, such as characterized his career. 

While his defeat came like an avalanche, there were many 
of the opposing political faith who wished that the sturdy old 
veteran of the Jeffersonian Democracy might have been re- 
turned in his day in the House of Representatives in triumph. 

Fickle fortune plays havoc with well-defined plans and 
ambitions, and history will testify that Champ Clark was the 
measure of a man who could have filled every position to which 
he aspired with the same success that he achieved in every 
station given him, under every responsibility of republican 
government placed upon his shoulders. 


Mrs. Edwin Denby, wife of the Secretary of the Navy, was Marion 
Bartlett Thurber of Detroit, Michigan. Her father was secretary to 
President Cleveland during his second term, and the Cleveland children 
and the Thurber children had the same teacher at the White House, and’ 
Marion Cleveland and Marion Thurber were named for the same little- 
village on Buzzard’s Bay, near which they were born. Marion Thurber. 
grew up an attractive young woman, and “‘caught’’ the most. eligible 
bachelor in Congress just on the eve of his retirement. After six months- 
honeymoon, they returned to Detroit, where Mr. Denby resumed the prac~ 
tice of law and served as vice-president of the Denby Motor Truck 
Company 
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S this is being written, the news comes from Washington 
that the Fordney emergency tariff bill, which was vetoed 
by President Wilson as one of his last acts, will be reintroduced 
at the special session and rushed through. President Harding 
wants it. This measure is designed to protect the farmers, 
the wool growers, and manufacturers from a flood of foreign 
imports which, in many cases, is causing not merely business 
depression, but financial distress to American producers. It 
is intended to put a time limit of six months on the operation 
of the emergency tariff, but the law will not be in force even 
that long if the permanent tariff bill—to be based on exact 
calculations of what the schedules should be to afford adequate 
protection without destroying customs revenue and stifling 
our foreign commerce—will, as is hoped, have been passed 
before the end of that period. 

With taxation and tariff overshadowing everything in con- 
structive and reconstructive policy, it is fortunate that Massa- 
chusetts, with its great manufacturing, financial, and maritime 
interests, should have upon the Committee of Ways and 


yright, Harris 


wing HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 
Representative (Republican) First District of Massachusetts 





Mrs. Herbert Hoover, wife of the Secretary of Commerce, is as little 
known to be so well known, so to speak, as any woman in public life could 
be. Until very recently, she would never permit herself to be interviewed, 
and photographs of Mrs. Hoover were as scarce as photographs of Mr. 
Hoover were plentiful. She was Lou Henry of Monterey, California, and 
is a graduate of Stanford University, where she was a student at the time 
she met Herbert Hoover, working his way through by assisting in the 
laboratories. Both were interested in geology, and before long became 
as much interested in each other. Mrs. Hoover has lived in many corners 
of the earth, and as the wife of a mining engineer has “‘roughed it’’ as few 
women could. She is a woman of brilliant intellect, and in recent years 
has aided her husband in translating the mammoth “‘De Re Metallica’ from 
medieval Latin into intelligible English 


Means such a trained financier and seasoned statesman as Allen 
Towner Treadway. His membership on that committee, 
whence all fiscal legislation emanates, has extended over three 
years, and he stands fifth among its twenty-five members. 

The confidence of the Old Bay State in Mr. Treadway was 
shown last November when the first district re-elected him 
to the sixty-seventh Congress by over 13,000 majority. This 
district is composed of Berkshire County, nine towns in Hamp- 
shire County, twelve towns in Franklin County, and the city 
of Holyoke, and eight towns in Hampden County. He had 
represented this district in the four consecutive previous terms. 
Needless to say, he is a Republican. 

Mr. Treadway was born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
where he makes his home, on September 16, 1867, and was 
educated at Amherst College, graduating A. B. in the class of 
1886, his scholarship being further attested by membership 
of the Alpha Delta Phi. He entered public life at the age of 
thirty-seven, being a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1904. For the four years 1908-1911 he 
was a member of the state Senate, and the last three years its 
president. Three times he received the unanimous Republican 
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Copy a 
Hers & Ewing HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


Representative (Republican) Eleventh District of Massachusetts 


vote for this office, 
endorsement also. 

Mr. Treadway is a director of the Berkshire Loan & Trust 
Company, and treasurer of the Lee Savings Bank. A thirty- 
third degree Mason, he has filled the office of warden of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. In religion, he is an Episco- 
palian. On October 25, 1893, he married Sylvia Shares of 
New Haven, Connecticut, hence through his better half the 
Nutmeg State shares the honor of his possession. 


and twice the unanimous Democratic 


* * * * 


OMEWHAT tough it is to be given a royal decoration 
and not have it to wear. It would lend brilliancy to the 
regulation dress for a White House reception or the costume 
for a masked ball. Yet, under the constitution, such a deco- 
ration cannot be accepted by any American office-holder 
without the permission of Congress. This may be “hard,” 
but it is “honest,” for many Americans have been tendered 
such honors, and a considerable display of them might vitiate 
the atmosphere of our most cherished republican traditions, 
or compromise the independence of the American common- 
wealth through the entanglement of its representative men in 
foreign flimflam. 
None the less it should be a matter of pride to Americans 


when any fellow-citizen has so distinguished himself, by honor- 
able and unselfish action or conduct, in the eyes of a foreign 
country as to be proffered a certificate and symbol of respect 
from the constituted head of that country, whether King or 
President. This is the case of Mr. George Holden Tinkham, 
member of Congress from the 11th district of Massachusetts. 
The constitutional limitation that keeps him from receiving 
the royal token presented him may, however, save him from 
being taken by violence from his—let us not say boasted— 
estate of single blessedness. The insignia of a chevalier of the 
crown of Italy upon his breast, at a society function, would 
be alluring to unattached belles and match-making mammas. 

Mr. Tinkham was the first American to fire a shot against 
the Austrians after the declaration of war by the United States 
against Austria. This was on the Piave River, December 11, 
1917. For this historic “turn of the wrist” the title of Chevalier 
della Corona d'Italia was conferred upon him by the King 
of Italy. This title he has not accepted because of the pro- 
vision in the Constitution that no person holding any office 
of profit or trust in the United States shall, without the consent 
of Congress, accept any title from any king or foreign state. 
The letters patent and the insignia of the title are in possession 
of the Department of State. 

Better than even the pledge of royal favor, Mr. Tinkham no 
doubt esteems the crown of confidence which the people of his 
city and state often have conferred on him. In 1897 and 1898 
he was elected to the Boston Common Council. Next he went 
to the Board of Aldermen three times in succession. After 
eight years of retirement, he emerges in the Massachusetts 
State Senate, being elected to that body in 1910, 1911, and 
1912. Congressional honors overtook him for the sixty-fourth 
Congress and have held him for the three following ones, his 
election to the sixty-seventh having been carried with a major- 
ity of 21,720. What is a jewel from the hand of royalty com- 


pared with the dozen patents of American nobility Mr. Tinkham 


has received from an electorate of his fellow-citizens? 
Born in Boston on October 29, 1870, George Holden Tinkham 
attended public and private schools in Boston and Harvard 


College. He received the degree A. B. at Harvard in 1894. 
Adopting the profession of law, he was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1899. He is a director of the Federal 
Trust Company, president of the Washingtonian Home, a 
member of the Boston, Massachusetts, and American Bar 
associations, of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
and of Hasty Pudding (Harvard) and Boston Athletic Clubs. 


* * ca * 


HEN I met him in the corridor on the House side, he 

was whistling “My Maryland’’—a big, hearty man, 

with a round face, a gripping hand-clasp and continued 
smile. - New congressmen have come up from the farm, the 
teacher's desk, the office of the doctor or lawyer, the 
mechanic's bench, the ranch, and the mine. The vars 
trades are represented, and now comes a suggestion of gld 
Venice when a glass-blower takes his place among the legisla- 
tors. From youth a leader of men, Frederick N. Zihlman 
won fame in public service, making a record that will 
endure—unlike the brittle wares he used to blow into shape. 
Elected last November as Congressman from the sixth 
district of Maryland, Frederick Zihlman was born in 1879 at 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania, his family moving to Cumberland 
three years later. At the age of eleven he entered the glass fac- 
tory, where later he learned the trade of a glass-blower. When 
barely past his majority he was elected president of the local 
glass workers, holding the position five years, and three years 
later he was the national delegate of his craft, as well as presi- 
dent of the Alleghany Trades Council. Mr. Zihlman, more- 
over, in 1906 assisted in organizing the State Federation of 
Labor, and was its first president, then unanimously elected 
for a second term. ; 
From such a quick rise in its ranks, and such a hold on its 
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confidence, one might naturally presume that in politics he 
would appear as the special protagonist of labor. But not so. 
He is a Republican now as he was when elected in 1909 and 
again in 1913 to the Maryland State Senate, at the last two 
sessions of his incumbency being the unanimous choice for 
floor leader of his party. 

Before his ambition for congressional honors was gratified, 
he had met with one setback, having been defeated as the 
Republican candidate in 1914. It is said that he lost the 
election through the imprudent marking of hundreds of ballots, 
on which the “X"’ was placed opposite the end of the blank 
line below his name. Accidents will happen to the best of men. 
Mr. Zihlman was partly compensated for this little jolt when, 
in the 1920 direct primary, he was nominated for Congress 
against a field of four other candidates by 3,009 ph. lity. 

His service as state senator was brilliant. HH. advocated 
and supported all humanitarian and forward-looking legisla- 
tion, besides always being “on the job,”’ fighting against improvi- 
dent spending of the people's money. His work was endorsed 
by the G. A. R., the Consumers’ League of Maryland, the 
Alleghany Teachers’ Association, and the Federation of Labor 
of Baltimore and of Maryland, at their respective stated 
gatherings. One of the highest tributes paid his record in the 
press was by a Democratic party organ. 


* * * * 


ARYLAND stands to be famous for the native son she 

has just sent to the United States Senate, as much as 
for the song in which for many years her praises have resounded 
through the land. 

Business, financial, and legal experience, talent for organ- 
ization, distinguished record for public service in state and 
nation—such were the cardinal recommendations his sup- 
porters in the election campaign gave to O. E. Weller. 

“A Senator with a naval training, when serious maritime 
problems are to be faced; a Senator unusually familiar with 
foreign thought and international relations, and a Senator 
equipped by practical knowledge to direct federal road-building 
legislation” were specific forecasts of his status when elected. 

As to his human side, Mr. Weller is sketched by those who 
know him as a plain citizen, a man of simple living and tastes, 


Mrs. Henry C. Wallace, wife of the Secretary of Agriculture, was May 
Broadhead, a descendant of the Broadheads of Delaware Water Gap, 
Pennsylvania, who were prominent in the early history of the country. 
She is a graduate of Iowa University, and has six children—all of whom 
are possessors of college degrees. Mrs. Wallace’s ‘‘hobbies’’ are flowers, 
her summer home at Mt. Esther, Colorado, and a little school in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. She is a good cook, a fine artist and a splendid mother 


a hard worker, loyal to his friends; a fair and open fighter, one 
having the respect of his political adversaries; devoted to his 
wife, son, and two grandchildren; contented to live upon the 
modest competency his efforts have secured; at fifty-eight 
years having the activity and energy of forty. 
Leaving home upon his own resources at the age of fifteen, 
Weller had the advantage of a good education in the public 
schools of Reisterstown, Maryland, where he was born on 
January 23, 1862. He stood at the head of the first class 
graduated from Franklin High School in that town. Out of 
school hours he worked in the country store and on the farm. 
His infancy had been passed amid the border state strife of 
the Civil War, by which families were divided, While his 
father’s people were Unionists, his mother’s sympathized with 
the Secessionists. Perhaps it was the war atmosphere inhaled 
thus early which gave him a taste for the navy. 
HON. FREDERICK’ ZIHLMAN In youth he won a congressional appointment to the: Naval 
Representative (Republican) Sixth District of Maryland Academy, from which he graduated at nineteen. Besides two 
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years, and was behind only a scant twenty-eight hundred in a 
total vote of a quarter of a million. 

Instead of “‘sulking in his tent,’ straightway he went to 
work to build up his party in Maryland. In 1916 he was 
chairman of the state's delegation at the national convention, 
and in 1918 was unanimously elected as treasurer of the national 
senatorial committee. Also in 1916 he was manager of the 
campaign of Senator Weeks for the Presidency. Mr. Weller 
was the chief promoter of the annexation measure by which 
Baltimore became a city of three-quarters of a million people. 
Before entering politics, Mr. Weller visited every state and 
colonial possession of the Union, Canada, Mexico, the West 
Indies, and Central and South America, and many of the 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. His nomination for 
the Senate by the state convention was unanimous. 

Mr. Weller was chosen by Governor Goldsborough as the one 
best fitted to construct Maryland's system of roads. During 
the four years of his incumbency two Democratic legislatures 
—1912 and 1914—put into his custody $16,000,000 to spend, 
every dollar of which was expended without incurring the 
faintest breath of suspicion.. Under his direction the road 
system was practically completed, and so well that it is praised 
by every traveler using the Maryland highways. His fidelity 
to public service was put to the supreme test before he even 
aspired to the Senatorial toga. 


Mrs. John W. Weeks, wife of the Secretary of War, simply moves from 
one sphere to another. With her husband serving four terms in the Lower 
House and one in the Upper, she has spent sixteen years in Washington 
and, with the exception of Mrs. Hughes, has had more official training 
for her new position than any other woman in the Cabinet. Mrs. Weeks 
was Martha Sinclair, daughter of John G. Sinclair, of New Hampshire, 
who was prominent in its public life and three times ran for Governor. 
She met Mr. Weeks while wintering in Florida, and married him a few 
years after his graduation from the Naval Academy 


fleet cruises, he took in cadetship, after graduation he had a 
cruise of two years on the flagship Tennessee. The youngest 
of his graduating class, he has been its president many years. 

After being honorably discharged from the navy .in 1883, 
he passed a civil service examination at the head of the list, 
under which he received a position in the Postoffice Depart- 
ment in Washington. There he stayed four years, in which 
he was promoted to an executive grade. At the same time he 
studied law nights at the National University, where in three 
years he secured the degree of master. He won a gold medal 
as honor man of his class, and the class elected him its president. 

Although resigning his government position to practice law, 
and being admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, he soon preferred the more active life of busi- 
ness. One of the most important financial houses in the 
country he helped to establish, and he is now connected with 
a score of business and public activities in Baltimore. 

Mr. Weller was the originator of Maryland's budget system, 
having put forth a concrete plan for such when running for 
governor in 1915. He lost the election, but later, against 
indifference and opposition, hammered the scheme home. 
That was a defeat with glory which has just been mentioned, HON. ORVINGTON E. WELLER 
for Weller received more votes than any Republican in twenty United States Senator (Republican) from Maryland 
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The Man at Best Point of Attack Wins 


Guy A. Ham is an Expert in Picking Out Strategic Positions 


ERE are many thousands of people in Boston and 

New England and throughout the United States 

who know and have heard of Guy A. Ham. He has 

won fame as a speaker, a lawyer and a legislator. 

He began his public career early in life. Few of 
these thousands of people realize what he has achieved in estab- 
lishing a new banking institution in the heart of the Hub. 
The story of his success in organizing and locating the Citizens 
National Bank, Boston, reveals how much a general business 
and public career counts in discovering and utilizing oppor- 
tunities as they appear. 

More people pass in and out of the South Station, Boston, 
than any other railroad terminal in the world. Guy A. Ham 
had the vision to see that this was the strategic place to start 
a bank. His vision has been justified. How Mr. Ham got 
into the banking business in the first place is an interesting 
story in itself and is indicative of Mr. Ham's character. 

| have often been asked why I became interested in bank- 
ing and insurance,” he says in telling the story. “When I 
resumed the active practice of my profession as a lawyer in 
1908, after my resignation as Assistant District Attorney, | 
discovered that the financial institutions were represented in a 
legal capacity to a large extent by men who had inherited their 
positions or who themselves had a large amount of money in- 
vested in the institutions that they represented. I quickly 
learned that it would be a long ahd laborious process to work 
in as legal adviser of such institutions, and therefore deter- 
mined that I would form institutions of my own, and in that 
way build up a law practice. 

“When, therefore, | saw an opportunity in any community 
to start a banking institution, | interested the business men, 
pointed out the opportunities, and secured their co-operation. 
The acquaintanceships thus formed were very useful in secur- 
ing not only the business of the banks and insurance companies 
with which I became identified, but that also of the directors 
as well. 

“For several years, in passing in and out of the South Station 
on the way to my law office, I observed the drift of large busi- 
ness interests toward the station itself, and the steady increase 
in the construction of large buildings housing great business 
interests. It was a source of wonder to me that capitalists did 
not see the opportunity for locating a bank here, as that portion 
of the city was without banking facilities. 

“| decided, therefore, that | would myself start a banking 
institution here, and | felt that in view of the business uncer- 
tainty and unrest it would be desirable to secure a National 
Bank charter, and thus be identified with the Federal Reserve 
system. Such a charter was secured, and we opened for 
business in June, 1919. 

“Scarcely a day passes without some depositor coming in 
and expressing his appreciation of the convenience of our 
location. Bankers visiting us from other cities and other 
states also comment on the splendid opportunity that is afforded 
our bank by reason of its location almost directly opposite the 
South Station. 

“Since we opened for business, a further drift of the financial 
district toward this locality has been observed, as several 
banking. houses, including the Federal Reserve Bank, have 


GUY A. HAM 


Prominent Massachusetts lawyer and government official, and president 
of the Citizens National Bank of Boston 


moved, or indicated their intention of moving away from State 
Street and in the direction of the South Station. The Chamber 
of Commerce has likewise purchased a site only two blocks 
away. Incidentally, we are in the center of the largest leather 
and wool district in the world.” 

Guy A. Ham was born in Boston, July 8, 1878. He graduated 
from Boston Latin School—the oldest school in the United 
States—in 1896, taking honors in oratory in that institution 
each year that he was in school. He received his degree at 


Dartmouth in 1900, gaining honors in (Continued on page 17) 
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The career of an All-American 





From Farmer Boy to Vice-President 


The life story of Calvin Coolidge—a shining example 
of the best traditions of New England sturdiness 


By DANIEL LOGAN 


1 NEWSPAPER interviewer of Calvin Coolidge after 
the national election refers to the idea of some author 
“that the names of all great men suit their charac- 
ters, and quotes Chauncey M. Depew as the first 
man to tell of the effect of Coolidge’s name, thus: 
“Everything was silent at the Republican convention. Then 
someone arose and nominated for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States ‘Calvin Coolidge, one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can. The name was like a trumpet call. It electrified the 
audience. For a moment there was absolute stillness—then 
a great shout broke forth. The very sound of the name, the 
strength and subdued power of it, thrilled every man.” 

His campaign committee had only fairly started when the 
Governor asked it to cease functioning, and ordered the closing 
of his headquarters. He issued a statement late in January, 
declining to enter a contest for delegates. After stating that 
he had never said he would become a candidate for President, 
and that he had never accepted, unless by silence, efforts made 
by leading statesmen to present his name to the convention, 
he laid down the principle that the office of Governor must not 
be subordinated to any purpose apart from its responsibilities. 
Finally he declared: “I have not been and I am not a 
candidate for President.” , 

In a breezy speech that resounded in trumpet tones, filling 
the vast Coliseum space at Chicago, McCamant placed the 
name of Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts in nomination for 
Vice-President. This took even Massachusetts by surprise, 
but the Bay State delegates quickly awoke to the dramatic 
situation. Starting a parade with “law and order’ banners 
about the floor, they were speedily made aware that they were 
leading a great demonstration. 

Calvin Coolidge was elected Governor of Massachusetts 
over Richard H. Long, Democrat, in 1918, by a plurality of 
17,035. He was inaugurated January 2, 1919. Mrs. Coolidge 
and the boys and his father sat in the gallery reserved for the 
family and friends of the chief executive. This was another 
memorable day in the career of this young man from the 
Green Mountain State. He was the second son of Vermont 
to become the successor of Sam Adams, John Hancock, James 
Bowdoin and James Sullivan of Revolutionary fame; Boutwell, 
Andrew, Claflin, Gaston, Long and Russell of later days— 
Eugene Noble Foss, who preceded him a few years having 
been the first man from Vermont to preside over the affairs 
of the Old Bay State. The country having just emerged from 
active participation in the World War, the Governor's inaugural 
address dealt pointedly with that occasion. To the assembled 
legislators he said in part: 

You are coming to a new legislative session under the inspiration 
of the greatest achievements in all history. You are beholding the 
fulfillment of the age-old promise, man coming into his own. You are 
to have the opportunity and responsibility of reflecting this new spirit 
in the laws of the most enlightened of Commonwealths. We must 
steadily advance. [Each individual must have the rewards and oppor- 
tunities worthy of the character of our citizenship, a broader recogni- 
tion of his worth and a larger liberty, protected by order—and always 
under the law. 

In the promotion of human welfare, Massachusetts happily may 
not need much reconstruction, but, like all living organizations, forever 
needs continuing construction. What are the lessons of the past? 
How shall they be applied to these days of readjustment? How shall 








we emerge from the autocratic methods of war to the democratic 
methods of peace, raising ourselves again to the source of all our 
strength and all our glory—sound self-government? 

Let there be a purpose in all your legislation to recognize the right 
of man to be well born, well nurtured, well educated, well employed, 
and well paid. This is no gospel of ease and selfishness, or class dis- 
tinction, but a gospel of effort and service, of universal application. 

Such results cannot be secured at once, but they should be ever 
before us. The world has assumed burdens that will bear heavily 
on all peoples. We shall not escape our share. But whatever may be 
our trials, however difficult our tasks, they are only the problems of 
peace, and a victorious peace. The war is over. 

Whatever the call of duty now, we should remember with gratitude 
that it is nothing compared with the heavy sacrifice so lately made. 
The genius and fortitude which conquered then cannot now fail. 


In addition to the high political honor from his party and 
a vast majority of the people in 1919, Governor Coolidge had 
the degree of doctor of laws conferred on him by Tufts, Am- 
herst, Williams and Bates colleges and Wesleyan and Vermont 
universities. The same year was marked also by the forty- 
eighth anniversary of his birth, the twenty-fifth of his gradua- 
tion from Amherst College, and the fifteenth of his marriage. 
Twelve thousand neighbors and friends assembled in his home 
town of Northampton July 27, for the formal notification of 
his nomination for Vice-President, when he made a speech of 
forty minutes, free of any note of partisanship. 

There was a pleasing coincidence in the falling of Senator 
Harding's birthday upon the date of his election as President, 
but the birthday of Vice-President-elect Coolidge is an annual 
coincidence in being the natal day of the Independence of the 
United States. According to custom, he spent his birthday 
last Fourth of July on his father’s farm at Plymouth, Vermont. 
During his visit on that occasion there was an Old Home Week 
celebration there, the principal festivities of which took place 
on July 15. The father, wife, and two sons of the Governor 
were present, also the Governor and three former Governors 
of the Green Mountain State. People of several neighboring 
towns flocked into Plymouth, more bands than had ever been 
there before made joyful noise, and a crowd of three thousand 
listened to the treat of the day—a speech from “Cal,” known 
to many of them since he was a child. This is what he said: 

I am here, as someone in the audience has suggested, by right of 
birth. Vermont is my birthright; it is a high and noble birthright 
to have, and the rising up to it entails a great and high obligation. 

It is a great heritage to be born in Vermont, among men given to 
thrift and industry and pledged to all things pious and noble in man- 
kind. And it seems to me the one important thing we have to do is 
to impart to our nation something of the birthright and heritage of 
Vermonters, doing away with ignorance by popular education, doing 
away with the cynicism of the present day by inspiring men to rever- 
ence through giving them a wider and deeper view of the works of 
nature that they see about them, 

These things we must give our fellow-Americans that through them 
they may be attached to our institutions, that they may better ap- 
proach the privilege of living under law and order and the privilege 
of being Americans. And so, being faithful to itself, America may 
be faithful to all mankind. 


The utterances of Governor Coolidge in the recent campaign 
will rank as plain expositions of pure Americanism. Here are 
a few samples picked at random from his public addresses: 


Before the War—‘‘The position which America held among the 
nations of the earth in 1913 was an enviable one. Our country was 
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independent. It sought and required no favors. It had the respect 
and confidence of all the world. It was the asylum of the oppressed. 
But most of all our own people looked on the government at Wash- 
ington as their protector, not only at home, but wherever they were 
abroad. Whatever lawful rights they had they could rely on their 
government to protect and assert with such force as might be neces- 
sary. A most wholesome respect abroad for the power of America 
had been taught by the exploits of her sailors from the day of John 
Paul Jones, and by the fearless insistence of her statesmen to the day 
of Theodore Roosevelt.”’ 

The World War.—‘‘We were forced to enter the war in self-defence. 
I shall not now discuss its conduct. The mighty effort of a mighty 
people all united carried us through to victory. Untold sacrifices had 
been made of money and of men. A stupendous task had been well 
performed by the people of the nation. As never before there flowed 
out to all Americans the unstinted gratitude of the liberty-loving 
peoples of the world. Unitedly the people had rendered obedience to 
the administration during the war, unitedly the people desired to sup- 
port the administration in the negotiation of a peace. But it was not 
by acting on commands, but by co-operation in the securing of results 
that they offered support. Support means to carry on with, to walk 
with. It is not individual, but joint, action. It is impossible to 
render it to one who is determined to carry on and walk alone.” 

Demands of Peace.—‘‘The country is determined to seek restoration 
not by deserting its ideals, but by turning to the substantial and the 
practical. It has had enough of fleeting fancies. It wants something 
permanent. It is earnestly seeking the security of homely and familiar 
realities. There is everywhere an unyielding determination that 
America must be restored, that her traditions must be re-established, 
and her purposes reconstructed. 

“Americans are entitled to the position in the world won for them 
by the men who followed Washington, by the gallant lads who sailed 
and fought Old Ironsides, by the victorious forces of Pershing and of 
Sims. We make no appeal to prejudice or to passion. Least of all 
do we appeal to selfish interests. We appeal to the calm reason, to 
the overmastering candor, of the people to take the only plain and 
logical course to restore America in the estimation of the world, re- 
establish peace, enable our country to protect her own citizens and to 
perform her duty unrestrained, in harmony with the universal con- 
science, to all the people of the earth.” 

Industry and Labor.—‘‘The Republican party by its wise tariff policy 
built an industrial America which is one of the wonders of history. 
The need of this policy is again apparent to thinking men. The war 
for four years acted as a wall, but that is past, and already we are 
threatened with a perilous industrial competition expressed in terms 
threatening to the material and social welfare of every American who 
labors in the field of industry. 

“The Republican party believes, as it always has believed, that 
American labor is entitled to receive from the government such 
legislation as shall guarantee a fair return for labor performed, and 
that it is entitled to receive constant protection against aggressions 
from a competition based upon a scale of social existence alien and 
repugnant to American ideals of self-respect and American demands 
of material comfort.” 


From a newspaper interview: 


“There are many people in the country who support radical ideas. 
Those who come from alien and inimical surroundings we can with 
some leniency forgive. But those who have been born and bred in 
the freedom and justice of America, it is hard to pardon. But there 
is one thing that the election has demonstrated. And that is that the 
great body of Americans have shown their determination to support 
and defend American institutions. 

“The Democratic party has been a party of long tradition and well- 
established principles. If it is able to re-establish its adherence to 
these principles it will undoubtedly regain the support which it has 
had of a considerable part of the American people and continue to 
perform further service. Unless it does so re-establish itself, its place 
will be taken by some new organization. I believe every thought- 
ful person desires to continue, rather than to destroy, the political 
order of things, and will endeavor to re-establish the traditions of 
representative government.” 


From address to conference of Boston school organizations: 


I went to school in a little country schoolhouse, and I suppose no 
teacher I had up to the time that I went’to an academy could secure 
employment anywhere now in Massachusetts. I have attempted in 
the little time that I have held public office and been Governor to 
stimulate the public interest in education by getting the public to 
make a richer investment in it. In the past two years the average of 
woman teachers’ salaries has been increased very nearly ninety-five 
per cent, so that the average is somehwere over $1,200 at the present 
time. 

I presume that if we had an assemblage of superintendents of streets 
they would say there’s no use to build a schoolhouse unless you have 
a road over which it can be reached. But I imagine that very few 


roads would be built if it wasn’t for the inspiration that comes from 
the schoolhouse. It is admitted, and it is apparent, that we are 
dependent on our educational facilities for our general progress. 

We are undertaking to look at education in a broad way, not only 
for the purpose of instructing the intelligence in the elements of edu- 
cation, but we are also doing a great deal toward the instruction of 
the hand, because we realize here in New England that there is the 
elementary education that is necessary for us, and that there is the 
vocational education that is necessary for us. 


MR. AND MRS. COOLIDGE AND THEIR TWO BOYS 


On the signing of the “Mayflower compact,” at the twenty- 
fifth annual dinner of the Society of Mayflower Descendants: 


It is a gréat privilege you have to trace your lineage back to that 
compact in the cabin of the Mayflower. It is a privilege which I have 
not, but my ancestors had to contend with the Pilgrims, and from 
that contact I am sure they got something of that sturdy character 
which was theirs. 

They drew up a form of government which has been designated 
as the first real constitution of modern times. It was democratic, 
an acknowledgment of liberty under law and order, and the giving 
of each person a right to participation in the government while he prom- 
ised to be obedient to the laws. 

The really wonderful thing was that they had the power and strength 
of character to abide by it and live by it from that day to this. 

We think our form of government is better suited for us than 
any other could be. But any form of government is better than 
anarchy, and any attempt to tear down government is an effort to 
wreck civilization 

While it is true that the Boston police strike of 1919 first 
gave Governor Coolidge a name and fame outside of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, it does not follow that he would 
not have become a national character if that incident had not 
happened. On the contrary, his conduct under that trial only 
proved that he had the stuff in him which eventually was bound 
to come out and compel recognition at some due season when 
men for high estate in the service of America were being sought. 
It is a true proverb that “you can't keep a good man down. 
The “law and order’ impasse in the “Hub” at least hurried 
the projection of this figure into national politics. 

In reply to an appeal made to him by President Gompers 
of the labor federation to suspend the order of the police com- 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE PLOWING ON HIS FATHER’S FARM IN PLYMOUTH, VERMONT 


missioner suspending the nineteen union policemen, Governor 
Coolidge wired the message that laid down the doctrine, ‘There 
is no right to strike against the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, any time,” which made him the accepted monitor of 
the nation in things pertaining to internal peace and security. 

The proclamation by Governor Coolidge, issued within forty- 
eight hours after the Boston crisis of 1919 arrived, ran as follows: 

The entire state guard of Massachusetts has Been called out. Under 
the Constitution the Governor is the commander-in-chief thereof by 
an authority of which he could not if he chose divest himself. That 
command | must and will exercise. Under the law I hereby call on 
all the police of Boston who have loyally and in a never-to-be-forgotten 
way remained on duty to aid me in the performance of my duty of 
the restoration and maintenance of order in the city of Boston, and 
each of such officers is required to act in obedience to such orders as 
I may hereafter issue or cause to be issued 

I call on every citizen to aid me in the maintenance of law and order. 


In running for a second term Governor Coolidge welcomed 
the issue of the police strike, which was raised by Richard H. 
Long, the Democratic candidate, who charged that the Governor 
was in hiding at the most critical stage of the negotiations for 
a settlement of the strike. Although the Democratic platform 
neither condoned nor condemned the strike, its leaders and 
their friends generally supported Mr. Long. Denying the 
charge of shirking his duty, Governor Coolidge proved that 
at no time was he out of touch with his office, or with the law 
and military authorities on whom he relied. In his speech 
at the Republican state convention he declared that the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts was not seeking to resist the lawful 
action or sound policy of organized labor. It had time and 
again passed laws for the protection and encouragement of 
trade unions, and done so under his recommendation, to a 
greater extent than in any previous year. But he went on to 
say that the government was “seeking to prevent a condition 
which would at once destroy all labor unions and all else that 
is the foundation of civilization, by maintaining the authority 
and sanctity of the law. When that goes, all goes.” 


“It is my purpose,’ he said further, “to maintain the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts as it was founded by her people, 
the protector of the rights of all, but subservient to none. It 
is my purpose to maintain unimpaired the authority of her 
laws, her jurisdiction, her peace, her security.” 

He spoke of the ancient faith of Massachusetts which, before 
the army of Washington had gained our independence, she had 
re-established in her constitution, declaring for a ‘‘government 
of laws and not of men.” From which he proceeded to say: 


In that faith she still abides. Let him challenge it who dares! All 
who love Massachusetts, who believe in America, are bound to defend 
it. The choice lies between living under coercion and intimidation, 
the forces of evil, or under the laws of the people, orderly, speaking 
with their settled convictions, the revelation of a divine authority. 


On his re-election, by the largest vote ever cast for a candi- 
date for governor, he was the recipient of a telegram from 
President Wilson, saying: 


I congratulate you upon your election as a victory for law and order. 
When that is the issue, all Americans stand together. 


To which Governor Coolidge sent this reply: 


I deepiy appreciate your telegram of congratulation. I trust the 
election here will aid in the upholding of the laws of America, in par- 
ticular, and strengthen the hand of righteous authority everywhere. 


Upon his inauguration for the second time, January 9, 1920, 
his address maintained that the accomplishments of his first 
term had not been equalled in any one year before. He said 
it was a time to conserve and retrench rather than to reform. 
Not more law was needed, but perseverance and patience. A 
plea for the humanizing of industry concluded with the admoni- 
tion: “Change not the law, but the attitude of the mind.” 

A flood of congratulatory correspondence flowed to him from 
all over the country, replete with endorsements of his ideals 
of faith in law and order which was reflected in the gigantic 
outburst of 1920. 
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Mexico on the Move Toward Peace 


By CHESTER 


EVOLUTIONS may come and go—as they 
have come and gone—but life goes on for- 
ever, south of the Rio Grande. Life goes 
on and joy goes on. 

Mexico presents but few of the aspects 
of a land torn by years of revolution. Once 
away from the railroads and the mementos 
of war are few and far between. 

A journey over a Mexican railroad today, 
however, is not something to be quickly 
forgotten. Whatever may be the 
actual rate of progress per hour, 
the speed at least seems wild and 
reckless.- Cars and engines are 
sadly in need of either repair or 

discard. Roadbeds have been given a permanent 
marcel. Yet the same Providence that is said to look 
after fools and drunkards seems ever present to keep 
the decrepit equipment on its delirious tracks—and 
so somehow you get to the end of your ride. 

There are two Mexicos in Mexico, and maybe more. 
One Mexico is the Mexico of desert and waste, where 
little pueblas and sun-baked cities dot the dry land- 
scape at great intervals. The other is the Mexico of 
the capital, where life is good, where life may be as 
filled with luxury and beauty as anywhere in the 
world. 

Few spots on this old globe have been more favored 
by nature than Mexico City. The Valley of Mexico 
is seven thousand feet above the sea. Around the city 
is a great circle of mountain peaks, old Popocatepetl. 
austere and snow-capped, king of the band. All the rest of 
Mexico may have weather, but Mexico City, like California, 
has climate. 

I have listened to the native Californian discourse upon the 
climate of the great western state, and I have heard him orate 
about its beauty and its charm. He is voluble and he is 
emphatic, but beside the artistic persuasiveness of a native 
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Mexican expounding upon the enchantment of Mexico City 


‘the words of the Californian become weak and unimpressive. 


And life is good in Mexico City—good for those who are the 
possessors of means and in whom resides the culture of the 
country, a culture that takes no mere second place in compari- 
son to the culture of other nations. 

The sons of the well-to-do are not idlers. They have a plen- 
titude of the education. which has thus far been denied to the 
untutored eighty-five per cent. There is energy and ambition 
among them. And among the best of them there has come 
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to be a passion for the service of their country which has 
undoubtedly been fired by the teachings of the revolution. 
Life in Mexico City is lived against a background of color. 
This is true of all life, the life of the peon and the life of the 
educated. The picturesque and the romantic invade every- 
thing. Your Mexican theater audience does not merely ap- 
plaud a favorite act or a favorite actress. It climbs to its feet 
and shouts. Equally vociferous are those who wish 
no interruption of the performance. Thus an audi- 
ence divides itself between those who rise in a wave 
of cheering and those who remain seated to hiss the 
others into silence. 

Maria Conesa, Mexico City’s reigning musical 
comedy star, than whom Broadway has none more 
sprightly, brings them to their feet nightly in the 
famous old Teatro Colon. While the army of ap- 
plauders and the army of hissers sweep the place with 
alternating noise, Maria breaks through the barrage 
with verse after verse of song in encore. 

Theaters in Mexico today are prosperous. At least 
they ought to be, for unless you are early your only 
chance for a seat is the ticket speculator who abounds 
in Mexico City, even as in New York. He is perhaps 
less greedy in Mexico City, though more bold, for he 
plies his trade on the sidewalk and even in the lobby 
of the theater. If you are a stranger and skept- 
ical, the ticket collector at the entrance will assure 
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you that the paper offered 
you by the speculator is 
good before you pay your 
money. 

Mexico's absolute free- 
dom of speech extends to 
the stage, and the political 
speeches offered in theatri- 
cal productions are auda- 
cious linguistic concoctions 
indeed. You may say what 
you wish to say in Mexico 
today and the actors make 
the most of the opportu- 
nity, to the unbounded 
delight of the audiences. 

Whatever the entertain- 
ment or the sport of the 
Mexican people may be, it must be spectacular. For that 
reason the bull fight still holds first place and the Plaza de 
Toros ranks as the great center of attraction on fight days. 
Motor cars gaily decorated with rich and colorful banners and 
robes take ‘everybody that is anybody” to the arena. 

The election just passed, held on a Sunday, was forced to 
divide honors with a particularly good bull fight. And the 
following Sunday brought a great automo- 
bile race, witnessed by thousands whose 
love of the spectacular was more or less 
satisfied when a skidding machine left the 
track at a curve and killed five spectators! 

Those who love fun, beauty, art, the open 
country, the luxury of bounteous tables and 
the richness of good companionship need 
never tire of life in Mexico City. No pall 
of war sadness hangs in the air to dampen 
good spirits. 

The cafe life of the city has about it a 
European cast and flavor, but no lingering 
reminiscences of ration cards. Food in 
Mexican cafes is good and it is plentiful. 
And those who have in misery contemplated 
the devastation wrought in our own United 
States by the eighteenth amendment would 
be aghast at the flood that flows serenely 
over the tables of Mexico's capital. Prices are frequently lower 
than our own pre-amendment prices. The rarest vintages and 
the choicest distillations are to be had at all of the good cafes. 
Low import duties make 
for the easy importation 
of the best that France 
and Italy have to offer, 
and the Mexican who 
haunts the cafes is indeed 
a discriminating judge of 
such things. 

The year-round even- 
ness of temperature makes 
possible a cafe life un- 
known to the temperate 
zone. The Casino at 
Chapultepec, with its 
broad veranda always in 
afternoon use, is but one 
of many places where the 
pleasure seeker may go. 
Charming above all, how- 
ever, is old San Angel, 
once a monastery. Thirty 
minutes from the city by 
auto, it offers a dining 
place—or a resting place 
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for a drink or two— 
entirely out of the ordi- 
nary, and typically Mexi- 
can. Your table may be 
on one side of a court 
yard filled with rare and 
beautiful flowers, or it 
may be in one of many 
little private rooms that 
served other purposes in 
the days when the place 
was concerned more with 
souls and less with spirits. 
Wherever it is, over it will 
come to you viands and 
liquids that will make San 
Angel a pleasant memory 
for many a month to 
come. 

Almost everything that 
is the product of the 
Mexican mind is artistic. 
Out of the blend of Aztec 
and Spanish has come a wealth of beauty, a richness and a 
riot of color and even a way of life that is striking and pic- 
turesque. Few cities are richer in civic art 
than Mexico City. She has a fair share of 
the rare canvases of the great masters, but 
better than this, she has an art that is the 
product of her own people. There have 
been and there are great Mexican painters, 
great Mexican sculptors, and great Mexican 
architects. 

Down the Paseo de la Reforma, a mag- 
nificent boulevard, from the Great Bronze 
Horse to towering old Chapultepec Castle, 
the thoroughfare is given character by 
statue after statue, inspiring to look upon. 
Up and down this broad avenue on each 
Sunday afternoon there spins an array of 
automobiles, occupants on pleasure bent, 
but drivers intent upon setting new speed 
records. There are no speed limits to hamper 
those who hunger for motor haste. 

This lack of restraint and the almost total absence of any 
kind of traffic regulation makes automobiling something of a 
real sport, and gives to the taxi driver that freedom to follow 
the gasmic urge in which his American brother is so frequently 
cruelly restricted. 

Early in the European war it will be remembered that Joffre 
took an army from Paris to the Marne in taxis. Had Joffre 
been in Mexico City he could have taken the taxis and left the 
army at home, for the taxi is the wildest thing in Mexico. 
At first the Mexican taxi 
driver appears to be mere- 
ly reckless and devilish. 
Experience with him, how- 
ever, discloses that he is 
highly skilled. He can 
come nearer to complete 
annihilation and get away 
with it than any other 
brand of taxi driver on 
earth. Hecanshoot 
through a narrower open- 
ing, he can stop more 
quickly, turn with more 
speed, miss a pedestrian by 
a narrower margin, and re- 
main longer on two wheels 
than the drivers of Paris, 
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San Francisco, New York or Chicago, all of which have been many visitors as time will allow him—and perhaps it is well to 
celebrated in story and fable for a generation. For this enter- mention here they are peon as well as diplomat and general. 
tainment, plus locomotion, you will be charged approximately The President has a delightful personality. He professes 
three dollars per hour. There are no meters used on the taxis. great friendship and great regard for the United States. The 
If there is speed where automobiles and railroads ; 
are concerned, there is much lack of it in other affairs § ie A ae SRR > SF 
of the country. eG 
Many of the material things that come to you 
have been transported on human backs. Up and 
down the streets the human pack animals go, mostly 
jog-trotting, under enormous loads. | believe a piano 
would not be too much for some of the stronger ones 
to carry. All manner of merchandise is carried in 
this manner. Lighter loads are frequently carried 
balanced on the head. 
Strolling through the Alameda, Mexico City's 
famous park, | saw a peon trotting along under a 
great load of vegetables. At a sign from a woman, 
he stopped. Standing behind him, she picked from 
the crate on his back the things she wanted. Having 
finished her selection, she came around in front of 
him, paid him the few centavos he demanded and 
left him to trot along until hailed by the next buyer. py yght by THE MEXICAN PRESIDENTIAL GUARD 
So is marketing simplified and overhead cost reduced. 


Should you plan a visit to the stores of the capital, you will presidential offices are in the great national palace, but the 
find that from 12.30 to 3.30 you can buy nothing. All stores presidential residence is in famous old Chapultepec Castle. 
are closed during those hours—closed for dinner and the siesta. If you visit the castle, and if you climb the circular iron stair- 
way to the tower from which you may view all the 
Valley of Mexico. you will, like as not, see the 
Obregon family wash hung to dry in the airy space 
around the stairs. Presidential shirts are just as 
likely to be seen hanging side by side with youthful 
rompers and blouses. 

The interiors of both palace and castle are rich in 
drapings. ornamentation, furnishings and objects of 
art—among the richest in the world. It is some 
commentary on the spirit of the bands of revolu- 
tionary warriors that have surged back and forth 
through the city to recall that almost in no case has 
there been the least molestation of the wealth of 
national art and treasure, some of which is worth 
fabulous sums, and any amount of which might easily 
enough have been converted into loot had they so 
wished. 

Mexico today talks of her revolutions in that way— 
MEXICAN CHILDREN OF THE PEON CLASS as things of the past. The business of being a general 

is getting to be a poor business. In my hotel in 
But after 3,30 you may shop until 6.30, and in many shops Mexico City a general and his staff had quarters. The general 
until later. There are shopping customs to learn, some of had come in from some remote section to deal with the govern- 


which may seem strange, but for most of which you will find a ment. The outcome probably was that the government dealt 
reason. If you are a lady and if you set out to buy 


a pair of gloves, you will find that you may not try 
them on to make sure of the fit. If you inquire, 
you will find a reason for this which the clerk will 
tell you in a half whisper. 

But wherever you go, in store, in public place, or 
in home, you will find an unfailing courtesy and con- 
sideration, a solicitous inquiry and warm cordiality 
that is pleasing and impressive. 

Mexico City is a capital, and so is a center of 
political life. The native courtesy of all Mexican life 
finds its expression in the political life of the capital. 
but in addition to this there is about it today a 
rather quiet, businesslike air, thoroughly democratic 
and also thoroughly bent upon getting something 
done. 

President Obregon disregards all national customs 
in his devotion to work. He sees people of all classes. 
I have seen more than a hundred visitors waiting for 
audience with him. fully half that number either in Copyright by C. B. Waite 


sandals or with bare feet. President Obregon sees as CATHEDRAL ON TOP OF THE PYRAMID OF CHOLULA 
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A MEXICAN FARMER AND HIS PRIMITIVE PLOW 


with him, staff and all, and sent him home demobilized and 
disarmed. He was a curious-looking sort of general. He wore 
a tight-fitting suit of white, topped 
with a great white sombrero. The [ 
members of his staff wore what suited | 
them, or perhaps we may say what | 
they seemed to have been able to 
get. Side arms were present, but they 
were not at all conspicuous 

| presume my nondescript general 
joined in the great celebration of In- 
dependence Day, though | did not 
see him. Mexico City presents noth- 
ing quite so spectacular as this cele- 
bration, nothing that quite so fully 
brings out the Latin love of color 
and display. 

On the eve of Independence Day 
the President delivers from the presi- 
dential balcony of the National Pal- 
ace the “Grito, which is a wee two- 
minute address to the republic. For 
this brief but impressive ceremony 
fully two hundred thousand people 
gathered in the great square before 
the palace, which is called the Zopolo. 
Two hundred thousand moving bits 
of color, serapes of all the colors of 
the rainbow, sombreros like unto 
young roofs, some made of straw, 
others made of felt, while others 
seemed to be made of everything 
that could be made into the shape 
of an enormous hat. 

Within the palace not more than two hundred officers of the 
government, members of the diplomatic corps, and their friends; 
outside the great populace, the rank and file of the stuff from 
which the republic is made. Never was there a more peaceful, 
orderly throng, never a more holiday spirit. The great hush 
that fell over the Zopolo as the President stepped to the bal- 
cony was something that seerrs to me should linger in the 
memory. Then the brief address, followed by the booming of 
the big Liberty Bell 

On Independence Day the square again fills, the rich browns 
and yellows and reds of the old Cathedral forming a fine back- 
ground for these children of Indian blood and tradition. Day 
and evening the great square is a playground. The Avenida 
Francisco I. Madero, principal thoroughfare of the city, also is 
given over to play, carriage traffic being prohibited for the 
time. 

On the day following the celebration the square was back to 
normal, the public letter writers were again busy in their niches, 


THE MOST USEFUL TREE IN MEXICO 


the flower market once more menaced the life 
and limb of whosoever approached to buy, and 
the soldaderos who had paraded so snappily 
were back in their curatel. 

The flower market of the Zopolo is an 
institution. It is worth a visit, if you are 
not afraid of the crush of vendors. Should 
you wish magnolias, a bouquet a foot in 
diameter is yours for a dollar. A great armful 
of roses, half-bushel size, will be passed to you 
in exchange for three or four dollars. But the 
ordeal of selecting the vendor from whom you 
wish to buy is no slight one, and the business 
of warding off the others recalls football strate- 
gy. For the modest violettas you need not go 
to the flower market; they are to be had along 
the curb on almost any down-town street. 

Surely life in Mexico is good, for those who 
have the means. And, as there are two Mexi- 
cos, the Mexico of desert and sand and the Mexico of the 
beautiful capital city, so there are, we may safely say, two 
other Mexicos, the Mexico of the peon 
and the Mexico of the educated and 
aristocratic. 

The Mexico of the peon is a Mexico 
of hard work, wages none too high 
and clothes of simplicity. On the 
road to Xochimilco, beautiful Venice 
of Mexico, there are Indian women 
who still wear their hair done in a 
knot over their foreheads, looking for 
all the world like the illustrations in 
old histories. And wherever there is 
water in Mexico there will be peon 
women, scrubbing away with the 
family wash on flat stones half sub- 
merged, half out of water. Peon 
children, too, mingling with the pigs 
in the yard, are common to the out- 
skirts of Mexico City and to every 
puebla in the land. Nor must | for- 
get that lapse from democracy mani- 
fested by a peon whom I saw going 
down the Calle Bolivar, almost in 
mid-street. He had a look of mingled 
anger and determination on his face, 
and ahead of him he pushed a pained- 
faced spouse, her ear firmly in the 
grip of his good right hand. Since 
the peon and his wife go down street 
hand in hand when they are happy, 
it was clear that in this family there 
had been at least an unpleasantness! 

But for the peon life is growing better in Mexico. If prom- 
ises become reality Mexico may soon know a middle class 
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AN ANCIENT BRIDGE A MEX!ICAN 
which will buy flivvers, demand more and better movies, and 
bring about great increases in the department store bargain 
advertising in Mexico City’s newspapers. 

There is today almost no middle class as we know a middle 
class. But under the surface of life in Mexico there is great 
concern today over social and industrial progress. There are 
fine minds and great hearts in Mexico, as there are in every 
country, and their day seems at hand. Improvement over three 
years ago is noticeable. No longer are there hordes of starving 
and emaciated along the walk in front of the Cathedral, and 
only a few of the more persistent professional beggars remain. 

The Mexican government and Mexican business men are 
taking into Mexico machines and imple- 
ments from America. and more will follow 
where these lead. 

Government officials in the palace do 
not under-estimate the seriousness of the 
reconstruction work that lies ahead, but 
they do find some satisfaction—yes, much 
satisfaction—in the knowledge that men 
who were bandits six months ago are 
today farming and learning to use Ameri- 
can plows and tractors and harrows on 
land that needs only tillage and water to 
produce all of the vegetable wonders of 
the world. 

In the office of secretary of agriculture | 
met one of these former bandits, General 
Calle y Mayor, once a Zapatista general 


WATERFALL. AN ADOBE HOUSE 

of prominence. Today he looks like a young college man, 
perhaps like an Aggie graduate. They used to say the Zapata 
country, the state of Morelos, could never be pacified. Fifty 
suldiers garrison the whole state as | write, and there are no 
more camp fires in the hills. 

This is life in Mexico—high life and plain life, life where 
cervasa and Johnny Walker flow side by side; life where ox 
carts and twin sixes almost nudge each other in the road; life 
where fashionable and primitive are within a stone's throw of 
each other: life where there is still a picturesque Thieves’ 
Market, and where beautiful Colonial Roma grows more en- 
trancing every day: life where fountains play in almost eternal 

sunshine—yes, we may truly say there is 
life of all kinds, with all of the problems 
of all kinds of life. 

Life in Mexico City is easy and it is 
hard, but never in Mexico have so many 
people given thought to the problems of 
life with the idea of making life better for 
all and fairer for all.’ The flowers of Mexico 
City are wonderful and beautiful, and 
nature scatters them with lavish hand. 
There is food and there is the nectar of 
the grape and the spirit of the grain, but 
underneath all there is a real and a new 
Mexico—a Mexico that seems to be 
struggling with facts and with thoughts for 
something that is yet to come, and what it 
will be no man knows. 
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oratory during the four years he was there. He was awarded 
final honors in history, was elected Class Day orator by his 
classmates, and by reason of excellence in scholarship, he was 
elected Commencement Day orator by the faculty. He also 
received honors in English literature and composition. 

While a student at Harvard Law School in 1902, he was 
admitted to the bar and was elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. He graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1903, and that year President Roosevelt oppointed 
him Assistant United States Attorney for Massachusetts. At 
that time he was the youngest prosecuting official in the coun- 
try. He retained this position until 1908, when he resigned to 
resume private practice. He was appointed, by Mayor Hib- 
bard, together with ex-Governor Bates, special counsel for the 


city of Boston, on the new city charter which was under 
consideration at that time by the Legislature. 

In 1913 he was elected a member of the Governor's Council, 
and re-elected in 1915. In 1911 he organized the Massachu- 
setts Fire and Marine Insurance Company with a $1,000,000 
capital and surplus, serving as vice-president and general 
counsel. This was a busy year for Mr. Ham, for he organized 
the Stoughton Trust Company and has been president of it 
ever since. In 1915 he purchased the Neponset National 
Bank of Canton, reorganizing it as a trust company, and be- 
came president. All these activities in connection with banks 
naturally culminated with the organization, in 1918, of the 
Citizens National Bank, now located at 179 Summer Street, 
and of which he is president. 
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The Harding Inauguration 


By THE 


JHE inauguration of Warren G. Harding, President of 
the United States, on March 4, 1921, will go down 
in history as one of fitting simplicity and sincerity— 

| 2 spontaneous expression of the people toward a 
president elected by the largest popular majority 

ever recorded. Pennsylvania Avenue was “as usual’ on the 
day before, with a little cluster of flags at the lamp post, sug- 
gesting that something might be expected on the following 
day. There were no marching delegations or brass bands work- 
ing up to the climax of an inauguration pageant. In fact, 
Washington seemed just a little more dull and listless than 
ever on March 3, although a number of visitors arrived with a 
look of anticipation on their faces that could not be mistaken. 
They were there to celebrate a great event, whether there were 
fireworks, brass bands or whatnot. 

The buzz about the hotel lobbies early on March 4th 
indicated that the excursion impulse had not been entirely 
quelled by high rates. Visitors arrived with round-trip tickets 
and lunch baskets, adding to the setting of a home-folks gath- 
ering. “Clear and cool,’ the weather man predicted. The 
brisk breezes swept up and down Pennsylvania Avenue without 
threat of blizzard or a March blow, and yet everyone expected 
something to break out on the Avenue, for the cables were 
stretched along the curb, anticipating the crowds. 

When Warren Harding rode beside Woodrow Wilson down 
the Avenue from the White House in a swift4moving automobile, 
followed by Vice-President Marshall and Calvin Coolidge, 
the little procession of motors seemed lost in the great lane 
of people through which they passed without crashing trom- 
bones or pomp of parade. The clatter of hoofs of the dashing 
cavalcade which served as a practical rather than ornate 
escort, was the only music that mingled with the cheers 
and shouts of the throng. One old-time observer commented, 
“This seems like an eighteenth amendment affair.’ The 
objective was the Capitol building. 

» * ” - 

Mr. Harding entered at the Senate entrance and made his way 
through the corridor to the President's room, while Mr. Wilson 
was taken round to the opposite side where the elevator was 
more accessible. The Marble Room, with the assembled 
diplomats of all nations, seemed like an adjourned Peace 
Conference. There was a gorgeous display of gold braid and 
medals. They laid aside their cloaks and coats and even these 
were very gay in comparison to the simple cloak-room array of 
the Senate, for linings and trimmings and brilliant colors 
harmonized with the uniforms and luxurious ornamentation of 
the Marble Room. The first to arrive was Ambassador E. de 
Cartier de Marchienne of Belgium, and his courtly bow was in 
sharp contract to the snappy entrance of General Pershing and 
his aides saluting with military precision. The crowds outside 
were commenting on the procession as they drove up to the 
entrance. It somehow suggested that meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Allies at the American Embassy in Paris after the 
armistice. The simple khaki of the soldiers stood out in bold 
relief with the brilliant scarlet and blue of the ambassadors 
from over the seas. 

In the President's room adjoining the Senate and Marble 
Room occurred the real dramatic scene of the Inauguration. 
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In this room, the portraits of Washington's cabinet seemed to 
look down from the walls as if beaming with expectancy. The 
statue of McKinley still remains in the corner. The green- 
covered table on which the Presidents of the past, since Grant's 
inauguration, have signed many important bills, looked some- 
what plain in the midst of the elaborate ceiling and mural 
decorations. 

What a floodtide of memories this room awakened as | 
looked up in the light of 1921. Here on March 4, 1919, | 
saw President Wilson sitting on the edge of that same table 
merrily chatting with his Cabinet, and gleefully hopeful of his 
second mission overseas. He was to return that very day on 
his second voyage to complete his plans for a League of Nations. 
He seemed then to have little concern as to the outcome of his 
Peace Treaty. Now the scene changes—a lapse of time as they 
say in stage parlance. Warren Harding marched in with the 
newspaper correspondents following, bringing with him a whisk 
of the keen March air from outside. - His face was aglow from 
the drive up the Avenue. His step was firm and his face 
wreathed in a gentle smile as he nodded to those on 
either side with an air of simple friendliness. A few minutes 
later there was a rustle in the corridor and Woodrow 
Wilson walked in slowly, leaning heavily on his cane. He 
looked up with a faint smile as if trying to find some of his 
old friends and a familiar face. There was no applause, but no 
one looked upon that scene whose heart did not go out to the 
man broken in health and hopes grimly determined to complete 
this last business of his last day as President of the United 
States. 

When Mr. Harding entered there was friendly greeting, 
and there was a sympathetic understanding between the out- 
going and incoming Presidents that could not be described in 
words. A number of the members of the Wilson Cabinet were 
there paying their respects to their Chief as the clock ticked 
away the minutes that remained belonging to the Wilson ad- 
ministration. As usual, the clock had to be turned back, for 
this hour of twelve—high noon, March 4—marked the end of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. Nearly thirty bills were brought 
in for Mr. Wilson to sign, which he did with his right hand, 
and the clerks gathered up the pens that recorded the last 
official acts of Woodrow Wilson as President. 

x * * * 

While the clock was running merrily backward, Senator Lodge, 
Senator Knox and “‘Uncle Joe’ Cannon were awaiting the other 
members of the House Committee, to make formal announce- 
ment to the President that Congress was about to adjourn. 
Some one was late; Senator Lodge glanced at his watch nerv- 
ously and said, “it’s time we're moving.” When he moved 
across the threshold, an icy stare greeted him and the stinging 
formality of Woodrow Wilson in paying his respects to the 
Senate leader who had fought his League of Nations was felt in 
the air with the curt words spoken. They invited the Presi- 
dent to visit the Senate, but Woodrow Wilson on his last day 
had as little interest in the Senate as in the years past when 
he had repudiated their help and assistance in the peace 
negotiations. 

As the hour struck Woodrow Wilson was assisted into his 
wraps and made an exit that will ever remain a pathetic and 
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tragic scene in history. The drama continued, and the Vice- 
President escorted his successor to the Senate Chamber. The 
Supreme Court, the Diplomatic Corps, Congressmen and Sena- 
tors made a picture from the gallery above. In the left gallery 
was Mrs. Harding in blue hat and 
chinchilla fur with her eyes ever 
focused on the center of proceed- 
ings. Warren Harding's school- 
teacher-sister, Miss Abigail, sat 
next to her and then Dr. Harding, 
the father, whose face was a pic- 
ture of intense interest during the 
ceremony. Just before going to 
the Capitol, he had remarked with 
tears in his eyes, “Oh, how I wish 
Warren's mother could have been 
here. He had a wonderful mother, 
a Christian and a saint.” What 
must have been his thoughts as 
he looked at the stalwart son 
beneath on the floor of the Senate 
who would soon become President 
of the United States. 

In the same gallery was Mrs. 
Coolidge wearing a large red hat, 
her two boys at her side, a picture 
of girlish enthusiasm as she 
chatted with John Coolidge, father 
of the Vice-President. His face 
was a study. The -valedictory 
address of Vice-President Marshall 
made a deep impression upon the 
colleagues who had served under 
his gavel for eight years. The 
address of Calvin Coolidge was 
brief and filled with epigram- 
matic phrase and hard common- 
sense. His Yankee twang and 
modest presence seemed to win 
favor from the start. He brushed 
aside the sneers of the cynical 
and christened the Senate again 
the citadel of liberty as intended 
by the Fathers. 

Now for the inauguration of 
the President. Without the sound 
of a trumpet, amid the echoes of 
the music played by the Marine 
Band outside, the procession 
moved toward the Capitol steps. 
In a simple pavilion, on the very 
spot where Lincoln took the oath 
of office, Chief Justice White ad- 
ministered the oath. As he kissed 
the historic Bible which’ Washing- 
ton's lips had pressed, he turned 
to Senator Knox, the chairman, 
and whispered “Was it. done all 
right?” His voice rang out over 
that great throng numbering over 
one hundred thousand people, 
with an uncanny clearness. It 
seemed as if a modern Delphic 
oracle had unloosed its tongue. 
The responses from Warren Hard- | 
ing, standing bareheaded, with 
hand uplifted, went ringing out so that people a third of a 
mile away stopped to listen. The solid mass of people stand- 
ing reached far out on the grounds under the trees toward 
the Library building—a scene never to be forgotten. In 
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front, the red uniforms of the Marine Band, the varied 
colored hats of femininity, mingled With the white faces. 
and bald heads here and there, made it seem like a great 
carpet of humanity, interwoven with youth and age. A 


shaft of sunshine coming from the shadows of the dome 
fell upon the head of President Harding as if a benedic- 
tion upon the man and the words he was to address to his 
countrymen. 
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Somehow | thought of Demosthenes and the golden days in 
Athens—even Marcus Aurelius in his sympathetic touch with 
the masses of the people in the zenith days of Rome. There 
was no restless moving of the throng out on the edges of the 
crowd for they heard the words spoken. The amplifiers carried 
every intonation of his voice. It is predicted that the next 
Inauguration Address will be heard in every city, village and 
hamlet as clearly and distinctly as on the Capitol grounds at 
Washington. Many thousands heard who could not see or 
distinguish the form of the speaker. When the last words of 
his pledge had been spoken, the band played and the people 
sang, “America.” Before the waves of applause, echoing 
from the farthermost parts of the great throng, reached the 
pavilion, the first lines had been completed by those who 
had begun to sing. : 

The crowd lingered as if wanting to see more of the new 
President. There were no seats, and millionaires and working- 
men mingled in what were called the “bull pen’ enclosures 
beneath. No one seemed to have tickets. It was altogether 
the most democratic inauguration that has ever been held. 
It was an outpouring of the people without military glow or 
carnival abandon. The people scattered down over the Capitol 
grounds, for there were no signs “Keep Off the Grass. They 
lingered to see the diplomats leave, but they were delayed be- 
cause President Harding had gone back to the Senate Chamber. 
For the first time since Washington a president had taken a 
seat at the right of the Vice-President during an executive 
session of the Senate. With little formality he announced his 
Cabinet and the confirmation followed—the quickest time on 
record. With his Cabinet confirmed, he entered the motor 
car with Mrs. Harding who was carrying a bouquet of American 
Beauties, and it seemed like a wedding party leaving for the 
White House. They rode down the Avenue amid the cheers. 
The motor was soon lost in the great sea of surging humanity 
that ‘pushed in after the modest procession and packed Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, a solid mass, from the Capitol to the Treasury 
—a distance of one mile—more people than have ever been at 
one time on the historic pavements of Pi ylvania Avenue. 

At the White House portico, the President, with a bow, 
assisted Mrs. Harding out and passed over the threshold with 
the same smile that the young bridegroom had when they 
entered their first home at Marion on their wedding day. 
The White House hostess busied herself at once, for she is 
a real home-maker and housekeeper. There was luncheon 
to look after and guests already in the house. The White 
House gates were thrown open and the guards relieved. 
The people were very neighborly and eagerly pushed in, 
even putting their noses to the window panes to see what was 
going on. From that moment a crowd continually thronged 
about the portico of the White House till late at night. It was 
like magic when the gates swung open on the rusty hinges. 
All over Washington a wave was felt that seemed like a 
welcome home. The capital city was itself again—the home 
of the President. 

There was no time lost. The home folks from Marion and the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago, to say nothing of thousands of 
others, kept them busy shaking hands that afternoon, and 
the following day from one o'clock to five it was reception 
time, for shaking hands. The East Room was alive again with 
the spirit of Dolly Madison. The line of carriages sweeping 
into the White House grounds made it seem like a turnpike 
thoroughfare, for everybody seemed to want to call at once. 
On the portico the visitors were inspected by the surrounding 
crowd, and commented on as if they were actors on the stage. 
| felt very chesty when | heard them whispering “there's 
Hoover.’ (This is recorded with apologies to the Secretary 
of Commerce). Then | heard another dear old lady whisper 
“where is his silk hat? Alas, I had left that at the hotel. It 
had suffered a serious collapse in the inauguration day 
melee. 

Bright and early on the morning following his inauguration, 


Warren Harding was at his desk in the circular room of his 
executive office working, as was his wont, preparing material 
for the day's work as he did for the Evening Star at Marion. 
A scratch pad and a pencil are the working tools of President 
Harding. He does not use a typewriter or pen and ink when 
there is a good sharp pencil handy. The great banks of flowers 
had been removed and sent to the hospitals. The President. 
was ready for business, and callers came thick and fast. All 
the force at the White House and the Executive Office seemed 
to welcome the change that brought back memories of the stir- 
ring days of Roosevelt. Everyone seemed to have a spirit of 
exhilaration. It seemed like a home-coming to Republicans 
who had been out of sight in these whereabouts for eight, long, 
weary, lean years. Now they were marching up to the White 
House office bravely with patriotic assurance of serving their 
country. 

Exhilarating, indeed, were my experiences on this Inaugura- 
tion Day! It brought to mind the days as a cub reporter when 
I looked upon the inauguration of the beloved William McKin- 
ley. Yes, I had some trouble about tickets. Every Senator 
and Congressman was bombarded for tickets to the Capitol. 
There were a hundred thousand applications and room for 
only a few thousand in the Senate Chamber, so I took the 
subway route from the Senate Office building under the kindly 
wing of a Senator who was always kind to newspapermen. 
The assignment had to be covered and it kept my little legs 
going at a lively pace from gallery to sub-basement, from the 
inauguration pavilion to the crowds on the outside. The com- 
ments, the expressions of the people were to me the most in- 
tensely interesting aspect of the day. Women insisted and 
declared their faith in the president inaugurated—men insisting 
that his speech rang true. Even Democrats modified their 
caustic campaign comment. There were tears in the eyes of 
thousands when Warren Harding with uplifted -hand uttered 
those last words of his Inaugural Address with dramatic but 
simple and touching earnestness. That was the moment he 
had in mind the one whose remembrance comes every Sunday 
morning at nine o'clock with the flowers which he always offered 
while living and when “lost awhile’ at the shrine of memory— 
to his mother. 

The address itself had a touch of heartsomeness, reviewing 
not only affairs of state but remembering the children and the 
women and the home as the bulwark of our national life. In 
its simplicity and directness, it stands out as the most distinctive 
human Inaugural Address since the days of Lincoln—so chorused 
many admirers in the crowds. 

* * * * 

That first meeting of the Cabinet furnished sidelights on the 
character of its members. Each one had to face a battery of 
seventeen cameras and motion picture machines at the entrance 
to the Executive office. The orders were “Smile.” Charles 
E. Hughes with the State Department Portfolio under his arm 
was the first to arrive and his face was illuminated with a 
gracious smile. Some wore silk hats, others felt hats. 
They were not all quite sure as to the requirements. Admiral 
Denby, who promises to be a real salt water secretary, 
tried to hide his silk hat behind his spacious form when he found 
the others wore plain “civies." They all arrived in motors ex- 
cept the Postmaster-General. He rode in the Post-office Depart- 
ment chaise because Congress had refused his predecessor, 
Mr. Burleson, an appropriation for a motor car. While they 
felt rather strange that day, all seemed at home after the first 
flashlight picture had been taken. Vice-President Coolidge 
was included as a member of the Cabinet group. Then the 
first recess was taken. Outside in the sunlight a real picnic- 
party or class day photograph was taken. An extra chair was 
provided, and ten men, good and true, of the Cabinet joined 
with the President and Vice-President of the nation in making 
a group of the magic dozen—a real executive administrative 
jury—twelve apostles pledged to efficient and economic govern- 
ment of national affairs. 
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Vaudeville shows the way to 


Human Adjustments in Business 


How E. F. Albee makes Keith’s a national 
influence in American community life 


YTERTAINMENT of soldiers and sailors was upper- 

most in the minds of the people during the war. 

Building up the morale of the troops was considered 

as essential as military training. Méillions of dollars 

were spent in providing amusements considered, in 
peace times, as mere relaxation and far from a necessity in life. 
This’phase of war times work has given something essential in 
peace times to meet the conditions of unemployment. Those 
accustomed to work—now in idleness—presented a problem 
similar to that of entertaining the soldiers in the army whose 
work did not occupy all their time. In years past the time 
given to music, art, and entertainment was looked upon by 
some as wasted time. Efficiency was entirely measured by 
time used in making money. 

A movement has recently been made toward having a de- 
partment of music at Washington. Giving the arts public or 
federal recognition is an idea already launched. It is felt that 
the people are entitled to the same consideration as the sol- 
diers,; that what the American people need, more than ever, 
in these prohibition. times, is entertainment and amusement. 
Community singing has become a feature at banquets and 
dinners, until it has taken the place of the enthusiasm that 
was once accredited to cocktails. 

One of the men who for many years has been meeting the 
need of the public, and developing the art of entertainment 
is Mr. E. F. Albee, head of the Keith Theatre Circuit. He 
has been with the organization since the days of the inception 
of continuous vaudeville entertainment. Rigidly following 
the line of wholesome, clean, and popular amusement, and 
considering the public and artists his coadjutors, Mr. Albee has 
set the pace for many kindred institutions. In fact, when the 
motion picture industry followed, a great many of the ideas 
and plans initiated in vaudeville were adapted to it, even in the 
construction of theaters. 

Mr. Albee is nothing if not thorough. He began by building 
up programs that more than met popular demand, and he then 
proceeded to build theaters that are monuments to the Keith 
ideals. The artistic and tasteful lobbies, rest rooms, and the 
appropriate furniture of Keith's theaters appeal to the home 
instinct, getting away from the sombre gloom of over-gorgeous 
display of old-time theatrical decoration. The first palms placed 
in a theater were in Keith's. The introduction of vases, orna- 
ments and cosy resting places has given a social club effect, and 
yet, a cosy home-likeness that is always alluring in the theaters 
he has built. 

A Keith theater was built in Syracuse during. war times, and 
here Mr. Albee provided an ideal playhouse. It is a perfected 
dream of theatrical architecture and the last note on comfort 
and convenience to all “who may enter here.” The location 
of this theater in Syracuse -indicated the close study of public 
convenience, providing a theater in the center of a congested 
population. Located in the very heart of the empire state, 
the “Salt City’ was recognized as a focal point for one of the 
best houses outside and even surpassing many of those in 
metropolitan centers. 

Early on a Saturday evening, after a winter's day travelling. 
I found men, “knights of the grip,” who had run in to spend 
Sunday in Syracuse. Coming from the four points of the 


compass, they gathered in the Club Room at Keith's Syracuse 
Theatre, enjoying a half hour chat before the curtain. There 
was a spirit of fellowship that follows naturally in the wake 
of Mr. Albee’s plans. As the audience assembled from all 
parts of the country round-about, there was a greeting here and 
there that emphasized the neighborhood spirit. There was an 
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atmosphere of acquaintance that reflected the old town meeting 
spirit—a contrast to the stare and frozen glare that glints on 
faces in the average city gathering. Even the ushers dispensed 
welcome like-old friends; in fact, every employee seemed to 
be one of the host's reception committee. It was inspiring to 
stand in the balcony and look down upon the stage with its 
oval proscenium and artistic lines. The sea of faces before the 
curtain were turned toward each other as if finding the attrac- 
tion of a friend's smile. Little ripples of chatter and laughter 
from the audience before the opening hour indicated why 
amusements are imperative in these days, and why the Keith 
idea is so popular. 

With Mr. Wegefarth, the manager, | made the tour of the 
theatre. Back stage we found the stage employees holding 
a harmonica recital in one of the rooms far below. They were 
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having a little show all their own before the big show started. 
There was a happy spirit behind the footlights. Every con- 
venience was there for comfort and good work. The air of 
anticipation, all on tiptoe in a desire to serve the audience 
with the best that was in them, was reflected in their faces. 
The reflection in the mirror, as the “make-up” proceeded, 
revealed happy faces. The schedule was as exact as a railroad 
timetable—every fraction of a minute counted. Every second 
of time was measured, and every detail studied to make each 
passing hour one of genuine wholesome amusement, one of 
supreme enjoyment and entertainment. The secret of it all 
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lies, largely, in the executive direction of the man who studies 

and knows how to present something that appeals both to the 

artistic and common sense of mankind. 

The vaudeville Club House on Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
is a home center, a hostelry that equals the best in New York 
in every way. Here there are lounging rooms for the entertain- 
ment of the entertainers; a dining room and a kitchen as 
perfect as found in’ any hotel. Here is where the spirit of Mr. 
Albee, as the master builder, shines forth in all phases of fellow- 
ship. It all breathes the spirit of “welcome.” 

Long ago Mr. Albee realized that, first of all; the artist and 
the workers should have the best that can be provided. The 
triumph of this idea made me feel that | wanted to be an actor. 
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It made me feel that I craved this distinction, if for nothing 
else than to enjoy the comfort of this New York home. 

With all the fine provisions for the present comfort of the 
Keith “family,” Mr. Albee has provided both disability 
and mortuary insurance for its members. Keith's is the 
first theatrical enterprise to adopt the practice of insuring 
employees against death and disability which was started by 
commercial and industrial concerns. The B. F. Keith Circuit 
has completed arrangements with the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company whereby every employee receives a life insurance 
policy without the usual physical examination The total 
insurance exceeds two million dollars and is carried from the 
Keith treasury. All Keith employees from scrubwoman to 
house, manager are included, the policies ranging in amount 
from five hundred dollars after six months’ employment to 
one thousand dollars after five years with the establishment, 
for all in the employ at the start of the system, and the minimum 
amount for new employees from the date of engagement. The 
policy is payable to dependents of the employee in addition to 
any other allowances fixed by the laws of the state. It has 
clauses assuring compensation for total disability before the 
age of sixty, such as the loss of eyesight or of hands or feet. 
By this beneficent scheme. the employees receiving wages in- 
significant compared with the salaries of artists are enabled 
to spend on necessaries and little comforts required today 
money that otherwise they might have to stint themselves in 
saving for protecting the future of their loved ones. 

It is all in consonance with Mr. Albee’s creed that “much 
will have to be accomplished in the way of human adjustment 
before business itself can be adjusted.” In an interview at 
the Palace Theatre, New York, on Inauguration Day he said 
that if the Great Master's precepts of kindness one to another 
were followed by employers, in unselfishly remembering “those 
who contribute to their success by their daily toil,’ it “would 
be the death of Bolshevism or any other dangerous ism and 
would solidify the foundation of these United States so that no 
power could shake it.” 

The Keith programs seem to have a touch of everything 
worth while in tabloid form. The psychology of making up 
programs is fascinating. Here the power of music must blend 
with action; an understanding of popular interest; running: 
the gamut of every-day emotions; appealing to memories of the 
past and visions of the future, and the imperious present, all 
in a few hours. 

When Mr. Wegefarth arrived to manage this superb theatre 
he made himself an integral part of Syracuse and her people. 
The spirit of his organization was exemplified in the fact, proudly 
told me by the employees, that they had kept their theatre 
open all summer, doing good business, when others were dark. 
Mr. Wegefarth is a poet and knows the heart-test. In fact, 
every Keith manager is a leader in his community. 

Mr. Albee has aimed high, but never drifted from the moorings 
of the practical. His genius is that of a builder. He has 
blended character into his enterprises, and never loses that 
sure touch of humanity which makes “the whole world kin to 
Keith's.” 


The taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them; but we have many others, 


and much more grievous to some of us. 


We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 


three times as much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement.—Franklin. 
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Hub Mayor is Modern 
| Haroun-al-Raschid 


ANY people who ought to know better seem to,think 

they make themselves important by referring to poli- 

} tics as something to shun and politicians as persons 

to despise. So much of this sort of talk has been pre- 

4 valent that it must have had a bad effect on young 

men starting out in life. It tends not only to make some with 

both natural ability and good preparation avoid the paths 

leading to public service, but it has the still worse tendency 

to make the younger generation of citizens neglect the duties 

of voters. Holders of the ballot are the rulers of America, 

therefore, those who fail to use the sceptor placed in their hand, 

or use it without all the care and wisdom they can bring into 

play, are abdicating the most precious regal powers that human 
beings ever possessed. 

Vice-President Coolidge and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 
in recent addresses, have dealt telling blows at the class that 
affects a superior air toward politics and politicians. Able 
writers have taken up the subject, driving home the fact that, 
among all her great men, none have done more for America than 
many of her politicians. A bright galaxy of examples in this 
regard is catalogued. To the array should be added Mayor 
Peters of Boston. 

Here is one who has given his life to the service of the public. 
Andrew James Peters, Mayor of Boston, is the man. There are 
politicians with blatant traits that afford cynics material for 
their undiscriminating slurs upon public men, but Mayor 
Peters, quiet in demeanor and action, is not one of them. He 
chose public life for a career, with the serious purpose of serving 
his generation, and first entered active politics at twenty-nine 
years of age as a member of the legislature. He was then only 
four years out of Harvard University with the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. He has been serving the public with ability and 
devotion ever since. His record as Mayor of Boston thus far 
has been a pattern of fidelity, industry and economical ad- 
ministration worthy of copying by other civic chief magistrates 
throughout the land. 

Facts and figures in Mayor Peter’s municipal budget for this 
year make a most creditable showing of efficient city govern- 
ment. It takes a big man to apportion, wisely and well, a 
matter of thirty-three million dollars of spending money. 
When in addition it is noted that there would be much less money 
to spend, with important needs of the city starving for funds, 
but for the masterly financial policy and performance of the 
mayor, the bigness of the man will be more fully realized. 

Born at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, where he still makes 
his home, April 3, 1872, Mr. Peters took the degree of A.B. at 
Harvard in 1895 and that of LL.B. in 1898. A member of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts in 1902, he was 
raised to the Senate for the term 1904-5. Entering national 
politics, he represented the Eleventh District of Massachusetts 
in the House of Representatives, serving in the Sixtieth, Sixty- 
first, Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses (1907-15). re- 
signing August 15, 1914, to become Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of customs. This office he held until 
March 15, 1917. Mayor Peters regards his Treasury Depart- 
ment experience as the most valuable part of his training for 
the administration of Boston's complicated finances. He was 
elected Mayor for the four-year term 1918-22. In 1917 he was 


elevated to the the region of world politics by his appointment 
as a member of the United States Section of the International 
High Commission. 

A Democrat and an Episcopalian, Mayor Peters is above 
all a man hard to “put in wrong.” An instance of this fact is 
found in a recent clash between him and the city school com- 


HON. ANDREW J. PETERS 


mittee. He vetoed the salary schedule of this body, whereupon 
a big noise in some quarters was raised. The finance com- 
mission in due time, however, came along with a report charging 
that the committee—just as the veto message had set forth— 
had allowed larger increases than were given in the original 
salary schedule as presented to the legislature. In words it 
commended the Mayor's veto and rebuked the school com- 
mittee. 

‘The large surplus with which the city closed the last financial 
year alone makes possible the continuation of many public 
services with which the citizens could ill dispense.” 
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The foregoing sentence from the budget message of Mayor 
Peters shows in part the great value of his service to Boston. 
It was a surplus of nearly four million dollars—$3,817,250 in 
exact figures. For a city that had become inured to accepting 
annual deficits without a spasm, such an immensely sizable 
surplus should have an arresting influence on the minds of tax- 
payers. A large surplus in itself is not always a matter for 
unmixed satisfaction, being, in certain circumstances, con- 
struable as evidence that the citizens have been taxed above 
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a prepared statement, it expressed a desire “publicly to thank 
the Mayor of Boston for the whole-hearted endeavor he has made 
to bring about a settlement in the present dispute.” 

Like a rock he stood for the interests of the taxpayers, as well 
as for regularity under the law, when he closed the municipal 
printing plant rather than concede the claims of its striking 
workers for an advance of wages before the new budget was 
adopted. In a few weeks the strike ended on the Mayor's terms. 

Though of unblustering character, Mayor Peters is eminently 
a man of action. Early and late at his office, he is 
everlastingly about the city’s business. There is not 
a department of the civic government that he does 
not intensively study, with a constant eye to improv- 
ing its organization and functioning. His organizing 
genius is one of the mainsprings of the all-round 
efficiency in administration he has demonstrated. 

In the present movement to bring about a renais- 
sance of Boston's commercial and community glory, 
which of yore cast a gleam over the world, it is 
fortunate that the “Hub” has a linchpin of the metal 
of Mayor Peters. 

On the night of March 15, Mayor Peters played 
the part of a “down-and-outer” in the drama of 
Boston's hard luck life, with the object of finding out 
from personal experience just how dead-broke men on 
the city s hands were treated. Disguised as a tramp 
with an old raincoat and “‘shocking bad hat,”’ a flannel 
shirt with a handkerchief for a necktie, and an assort- 
ment of grime, he stood in line, with four men ahead 
of him, at Wayfarers’ Lodge, the night refuge of the 
moneyless unemployed. So good was his makeup 
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the necessities of services received. But in this case the surplus 
proves only that there has been increased energy in collecting 
taxes and fees, together with the exercise of discreet care to 
avoid waste and prevent extravagance im the expenditure of 
the people's money. It is a matter of ‘goimg over the top’ in 
a well planned and determinedly executed “drive” against 
deficits and for needed public improvements. 

Mayor Peters proposes to use more than two and a quarter 
millions of the surplus “toward stabilizing the tax rate’—in 
other words, removing Boston's taxation from the guessing 
column. Once that is effectuated, not only should there be a 
disappearance of deficits from the annual report, but any sur- 
plus ought to amount to nothing more than the city’s living 
within its income. Expenditures will then include provision, 
to a judicious extent, for gradually wiping out funded as well as 
floating indebtedness 

In his economical program Mayor Peters has successfully 
resisted schemes of indiscriminate raising of payroll schedules, 
while exercising liberal judgment in increasing salaries of some 
officials to make them fit the jobs and the cost of living. An- 
nouncing his intention further to extend the motorization of 
the fire department, he alludes to the great advances made in 
that department during his administration. That this is not 
an empty boast was shown, a few days after the message was 
delivered, by the National Board of Fire Underwriters in New 
York, when it rated the Boston fire department as being in the 
first class of the fire fighters of the country. When the board 
made its last previous report in 1916, the Boston department 
was rated in the third class. 

Mayor Peters has been just as great in things he has been 
blocked in trying to do as in the triumphs of his administration. 
A recent instance of this kind has been his attempt to bring 
about an amicable and just settlement of the strike of the 
building trades. His efforts were frustrated by factors that 
need not be examined here, but every right-minded citizen 
should join in the sentiment of the strike committee, when, in 


and so adroit his acting, that he had no trouble in 
being piloted to bed in a room where thirty or forty 
men slept, the superintendent repulsed his attempt 
upon leaving the place to open conversation and, while 
waiting for the door of the Mayor's office to be opened for him, 
the policeman on guard tried to “shoo” him off to the private 
secretary s room. 

After a good night's sleep Mayor Peters got up at 5 A.M. 
and worked from about 6 to 9 o'clock in the woodyard before 
the lodgers were admitted to breakfast. Disdaining the easier 
tasks of gathering and piling the firewood, the Mayor chopped 
wood all through the period. He took an interest in a young 
fellow who had made a tramp’s typical journey from the Maine 
woods, who was piling the billets for him, and asked him to meet 
him in the afternoon at the City Hall where he said he had 
some influence. This appointment was kept and, on discovering 
who his friend was, the Maine boy was properly astounded. 

The descriptions -of His Honor’s experience in the hobo 
shelter—including the warm bath, investi:ure in official ‘nightie,” 
wood-kaisering, etc.—made interesting news stories and sub- 
jects for portraiture and cartooning. Mayor Peters contributed 
the best part of the matter in his statements of conditions he 
found while performing the role of another Haroun-al-Raschid, 
the Caliph of Bagdad who wandering through the purlieus of 
his burg at night to see what was. doing in the dark. 

The adventure satisfied the Mayor that the recommendations 
for the lodge, which had been made by the overseers of the 
poor, were just <n_ well-considered, therefore he intended to 
have them carried out and would propose to the council the 
expenditure of $42.900 to provide for additional showers and 
various alterations and repairs. 

“Being an inmate of an institution is the best way to find out 
if it is being properly run,’ Mayor Peters remarked, “and | 
wish it were possible for me to extend my experience in this line.” 

It will not be surprising if he compels the possibility even at 
the expense of hiring costumers and enlisting the collusion of 
institutional heads. Leaving out such stunts as vicariously 
breaking stones on the rocks, for the benefit of human derelicts, 
we should say to “His Honor’ “Go to it!” 


. 
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_ Everybody takes an interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip about people who are doing 
worth-while things in the world 
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portunity to learn English, earn a living, and, withal, shorten 
for the spoils of war, after having speeded the day the period of waiting for the privileges of full citizenship from 
of victory, she is not without some compensation five to three years. 
for her sacrifices of men, money and material. From With the “All American Platoon,” consisting of twenty-eight 
the necessity, revealed early in the game, of fitting typical graduates of the R. E. C., Major Lentz toured the prin- 
tens of thousands of men, alien in race and speech, cipal cities in New England, New York and other states north 
for service at the front, there was evolved an inten- 
sive system of education at training camps which 
bids fair in peace to become the capstone of 
America’s splendid educational fabric. 
Under the stress of war Congress suspended a law that 
prevented the enlistment in the army of persons who could 
not speak, read and write the English language. The war 
measure brought into recruiting camps ‘and selective draft 
stations an overwhelming tide of native-born Americans and 
foreigners—the latter comprising a perfect Babel assortment 
of strange tongues—which created one of the most difficult 
problems of belated preparation. In view of the complex and 
largely exact science of modern warfare, it was utterly out of 
the question to send battalions to the firing line who could not 
understand both spoken and written orders in English. 
In this grave emergency a man for the occasion arose. When 
the camps were becoming more and more cluttered up with 
“impossible” man strength, Major Bernard Lentz, then a 
lieutenant colonel of the general staff, devised the plan of 
segregating the polyglot and illiterate cohorts into development 
battalions in which they could learn the language, build up 
their physique, and at the same time render valuable service 
without interfering with the progress of their more fortunate 
fellow-soldiers. 
How well the Lentz plan worked, the story of America’s 
part in the great conflict has been made familiar to all citizens. 
Soon after the armistice these development battalions were 
disbanded. The men being mustered out of the service this 
promising experiment in Americanization came to an abrupt 
halt. Major Lentz, however, was not the man to allow the 
plan to be abandoned without an effort to renew and per- 
petuate it. His fertile brain set about finding means of reviving 
it with a view to making it a permanent factor of the army's 
service to the nation. Eventually he hit upon the scheme of 
organizing a Recruit Educational Center to which recruits who 
did not know English might be sent for instruction. The 
War Department approved his conception and under the au- 
thority of the Emergency Act of 1917 it established such a 
center at Camp Upton, New York, on May 1, 1919. Recently. 
on account of the abandonment of Camp Upton, the pioneer 
center was moved to Camp Dix, New Jersey, where it continues 
to flourish. 
Success attended this army school from the very start. With 
vocational training departments added to instruction in English 
it quickly became recognized as a mighty agency, not only in 
Americanization but in the industrial progress of the nation. 
No other organization in the history of the United States Army ain. cca pil 
ever contained such a heterogeneous conglomeration of languages E THEL DONOHER 
and nationalities as did those pioneer classes. ° Danes. Hol- As gifted as she is beautiful, this young ar nage antag th has - 
landers, Greeks, Russians, Armenians, Spaniards, Italians and akind grat progress the writing of moving picture scenaiog. Her 
Frenchmen arrived at Camp Upton in constantly increasing 


written for W. K. Ziegfeld’s first motion picture production, ‘‘ The 
numbers, eager to avail themselves of this unprecedented op- Black Panther’s Cub,” soon to be released 
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of the Ohio River and as far west as the Mississippi. The 


platoon included men representing fourteen different nationali- 
ties who had come to America literally from the four corners of 
the earth. Blue-eyed Scandinavians stood shoulder to shoulder 
with dark-haired Italians, swarth Brazilians kept step with 
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MEMORIAL MUSEUM, GOLDEN GATE PARK—M. H. DEYOUNG, FOUNDER 


Poles and Lithuanians, while Spaniards and Finns held pivots 
for men beside them who had come out of the deserts of Arabia. 
Che platoon’s ‘swing around the circle’ ended at Washington 
with an exhibition before Secretary of War, General March, 
the military committees of both houses of Congress and the 
War College. Speeches in praise of the achievements of the 
Recruit Educational Center were made on the floors of both 
the Senate and House of Representatives. “It made us feel 
a little better about some of the problems that confront the 
Republic,” was a remark by Senator Wadsworth. 

In Boston the General Electric Company extended the 
luncheon period of its ten thousand employees for twenty 
minutes in order that they might see the platoon’s exhibition 
drill. Representatives of industrial concerns in Detroit made it 
a matter of business to inspect the platoon so that they might 
benefit by the Army's experience in promoting Americaniza- 
tion work of their own. Mayor Babcock and other officials of 
Pittsburgh waxed so enthusiastic over the drill and bearing 
of the men and their command of English that, with the 
consent of Major Lentz, they forthwith arranged to have 
every member of the rlatoon admitted to citizenship without 
further delay. 

Throughout the summer of 1920 squads of “All Americans” 
from the center were booked on Chautauqua circuits which 
covered practically all states east of the Mississippi. Wherever 
they went they brought to the people a visual example of 
thorough-going Americanization. In all my wanderings among 
show circles throughout the Union, | have never enjoyed any 
entertainment more keenly than that presented by Major 
Lentz’s “All Americans” in Boston. It was a treat indelibly 
graved on memory. With a Mexican at the piano (and some 
pianist), a Swede and a Finlander harmonizing on different 
instruments, and other international blendings in sweet concord, 
the musical feature was heart-stirring, while the humorous 
stunts in felicitous English from erstwhile alien lips gave a most 
delightful sensation. 

Publicity created by the platoon tours and the work of re- 
cruiting officers caused a great influx of American-born *‘rook- 
ies.’ While the single company of which Camp Upton school 
consisted during its first four months of existence was made up 
almost exclusively of the foreign-torn, almost half of the seven- 


teen hundred men enrolled late in 1920 were native-born 
Americans. 

The Army school at Camp Dix, New Jersey, occupies forty- 
one buildings. Its equipment on hand exceeds $1,500,000 in 
value. School hours are from 12.30 to 5 p. M. five days a week, 

divided into two sessians of 
~~ 77] _«~ two and a quarter hours 
each. Students are encour- 
| aged to devote one session 
| to general education and 
| the other to learning a trade 
or business. Vocational 
experts assist students in 
choosing a vocation, but the 
final choice rests with the 
student. 

There is a large adminis- 
trative staff headed by the 
major general commanding 
the First Division, United 
States Army, with subordi- 
nate heads ranging in rank 
from colonel to first lieu- 
tenant, and two civilian 
experts. The faculty con- 
tains one hundred and six- 
teen supervisors and in- 
structors, conducting auto- 
motive, business, building, 
electrical, miscellaneous (in- 

cluding among these latter a moving picture operative), 
general education and recreational departments. 

With the repeal in June, 1920, of the old law excluding illiter- 
ates from enlistment in peace times, five other centers modeled 
after the Upton one were established, respectively, at Camps 
Jackson (South Carolina), Pike (Arkansas), Travis (Texas), 
Grant (Illinois) and Lewis (Washington), at each of which 
hundreds of men in the schooling and occupational classes are 
receiving instruction. 

Major Lentz is apprehensive “that Congress will compel 
abandonment of this work, for when recruiting for the Army 
stops our supply of students will soon run out. It is a work of 
national importance,’ he adds in a letter to the editor of the 
NATIONAL MaGazInE, “and should be permitted whether the 
the Army needs recruits or not.” 

It is not likely that the nation will permit the institution to 
die. In fact the methods of the Army school are being officially 
recommended for grafting upon the American educational tree. 
Professor Hamilton of the University of North Carolina, has 
written concerning the principles and practices of Army educa- 
tion, “direct, practical and intensive methods of instruction 
were employed and a simple and successful technique of teaching 
was evolved as experience accumulated; and “since education 
is today facing a serious emergency, it is of great importance 
that civilian educators help in conserving educational methods 
developed in the military establishment during the war.” 

Application of the Army methods to the instruction of schools 
and ¢olleges is suggested, to be made along lines of civic ca- 
pacities, civic intelligence and civic atitudes. These troopers 
under Major Lentz were a current demonstration of what 
can be done. When they sing “My Country ‘Tis of Thee” it 
means something, and the stirring refrain of the Star-Spangled 
Banner seems to have added soulfulness when sang by those 
whose tongues have had to master the words, letter by letter 
and syllable by syllable. It is to them a starry banner of Hope. 


* * * * 


MONG the friends I met and those I made while visiting 

the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, there 

was one with whom I formed initial acquaintance, whose per- 
sonality is indelibly limned upon the tablets of my heart. 
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Bluff after the manner of men of *‘a quick turn,”’ offhanded 
in the style of “‘clubbable” fellows, radiating geniality without 
fussiness, frank, but not obtrusive, the glint of good-fellowship 
shining through eyes of dead earnest purpose, M. H. De Young, 
proprietor of the San Francisco Chronicle, at once makes one 
feel glad to meet him, while only brief intimacy with him pro- 
duces lasting affection for the man. 

To anyone not knowing his vocation, he would be taken for 
a successful merchant, builder, manufacturer—anything that 
betokened the vigorous use of a bright mind within a sturdy 
physique. Stockily built, with an imperial mustache gracing 
a thought-graven face, fairly thick hair parted in the middle, 
sincerity of demeanor and handclasp, M. H. DeYoung invites 
more than a first look from a new acquaintance. In fact, he is 
an agreeable “‘study.”’ 

Mr. De Young is a newspaperman in the broadest and deepest 
sense of the term. “Newspaper-making is not merely his liveli- 
hood and competence, but from his very youth has been his 
life. No husband ever has been more devoted to wife, nor 
parent to child, than has M. H. De Young been to the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He has made it one of the greatest news- 
papers in the United States. From its first number, a little 
flyer giving the latest war news in the fateful sixties, the Chroni- 
cle took high rank as a gatherer and purveyor of intelligence. 
It soon became a 
power in the land. 
It has ever been 
great in stead- 
fastness of policy, 
in constancy to 
every “cause” of 
the people—to 
the best of its 
owners divina- 
tion of the peo- 
ple’s interests and 
in achievement of 
noble purposes. 
As to the last- 
mentioned, it 
would take a 
whole book, in- 
stead of a maga- 
zine article, to 
tell of the things 
the San Francisco 
Chronicle accom- 
plished for its city 
and state, at the 
same time wield- 
ing a potent influ- 
ence in the settle- 
ment of national 
questions. 

That he has a 
big heart Mr. De 
Young has .given 
ample evidence 
throughout his 
career. Not only 
in promoting 
community be- 
nevolences in his 
paper, but in dig- 
ging into his own 
pocket for contributions to countless charities and “‘reliefs’’ for 
distress at home and abroad has he been a philanthropist. 

Amidst multifarious benevolences he has been identified 
with, however, Mr. De Young for years, covering nearly a gen- 
eration, was projecting one big idea. This came to fruition the 
first of the present year, when he gave San Francisco a splendid 








MASTER BEN GRAUER 


One of the most talented and engaging child actors 

on the American stage. He has played impor- 

tant parts in such notable stage productions as 

“Penrod,” “Betty at Bay,” ‘‘Maytime” and “‘Flo- 

rodora,”’ and has appeared on the screen in ‘‘The 

Idol Dancer,” “Polly With a Past’? and with 
other big film productions 


M. H. DE YOUNG 
Founder and owner of the San Francisco ‘‘Chronicle’’—one of the truly 
great newspapers of the world—and a broad-visioned philanthropist 
and sterling patriot 


Memorial Museum. The formal presentation of this magnifi- 
cent gift took place in Golden Gate Park, in the presence of 


thousands of the donor's fellow-citizens, at that time. A jour- 
nalistic confrere (in the San Francisco News Letter) described 
the scene in part as follows: 

‘Not with less ostentation, or simpler sincerity of affection 
for his city and its people, could the newspaper philanthropist 
have tendered his magnificent tribute. It was truly a memor- 
able occasion. The people had come to see the formal dedica- 
tion of a fine institution, but before the ceremonies ended they 
realized that they were participants in an historical event of 
deep and lasting interest. The journalist they had known so 
long and so intimately stood revealed to them in the truer and 
softer light of kindly brotherhood: The bustling man of 
affairs absorbed in private enterprises and the earnest partisan 
striving for party success was no longer in evidence. The 
M. H. De Young that the people saw, as the center of immediate 
interest, was essentially the philanthropist and patriot.” 

It seems that Mr. De Young had been preparing this muni- 
ficent benefaction for twenty-seven years, bringing to “the 
philanthropic task rare talent and ripe experience as a collector, 
and a journalistic knowledge of the tides and cross-currents 
of politics,’ as the annalist already quoted says. And all 
the giver exacts is the pledge of the municipality that the 
institution be open every day absolutely free to the people. 

Most aptly on the eventful Sunday of the presentation did 
Senator Phelan say to the founder of the Museum, “This day's 
work endears you not only to this great gathering, but to the 
future generations.” 


’ 
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VEN as a babe in the cradle Clay Smith gave evidence of 

+ his musical inclination by crying in “rag time.” At the 
tender age of eight years he began to*coax weird harmonies 
out of an alto horn—ever since which time he has been playing. 
dreaming or composing music. 

When he was fourteen he left his happy home to travel with 
an orchestra attached to a repertoire show, and he has been 
travelling with 
some sort of musi- 
cal organization 
most of the time 
since. 

Before he became 
a permanent fixture 
in the lyceum and 
Chautauqua field 
he had crossed, re- 
crossed and criss- 
crossed the North 
American continent 
with many -famous 
minstrel, theatrical, 
circus, concert and 
grand opera organi- 
zations, playing in 
bands and orches- 
tras with such old- 
time favorites as 
Ringling Brothers 
circus, Hi Henry's 
Minstrels, Liber- 
ati's Concert Band, 
the Kilties Band, 
Henry W. Savage's 
Grand Opera-Com- 
pany, Barnum and 
Bailey's circus and 
others. 

And all the time 
he was studying, 
practicing. dream- 
ing and composing 
music during every 
spare moment on 
trains and steam- 
boats, and in street 
cars, busses, halls, 
hotel lobbies, depot 
waiting rooms, au- 
ditoriums, theatres 
and high school halls—or writing upon musical matters for 
the information and delectation of the music-loving public and 
musicians generally 

Finally, while playing in vaudeville in the Majestic Theatre 
in Chicago, the manager of the old Chicago Lyceum Bureau 
induced Clay Smith to form a concert company for the lyceum— 
and since then. with the exception of occasional appearances 
in vaudeville and special solo engagements with concert bands 
and orchestras, he has been constantly engaged in lyceum and 
Chautauqua work, and is perhaps the most widely known and 
musically-famous attraction in that popular field of public 
entertainment 

The composition of melodies came naturally to him. Because 
he could not find a satisfactory selection for his trombone 
he wrote his first composition, a “Valse Caprice.” for that 
instrument, and since then has composed and published in- 
numerable numbers for the trombone, saxaphone and cornet, 
many of which are played by the greatest instrumentalists in 
the world. 

From instrumental to vocal composition was but a step for 
a musician of such versatility and industry as Clay Smith, and 


CLAY SMITH 


The trombone wizard, song writer and composer, 
whose wonderful mastery of his art has enabled 
him to “brighten the 


corner”’ for scores of 


thousands of delighted music lovers 


his first song, “The Weather Prophet.” a ballad, was soon 
followed by many other vocal compositions in secular, sacred 
and sentimental vein, and finally his smashing song success, 
“Sorter Miss You,’ which is today one of the most popular 
songs in Witmark & Sons’ wonderful catalog. 

The tremendous vogue of “Sorter Miss You" has rather 
bewildered its auther, who is still unable to analyze the reason 
for its succcess. Regarding this Clay Smith says: 


There is hardly a week passes but what someone asks me this 
question, ‘‘What is it that has made ‘Sorter Miss You’ so popular 
with so many people?” Frankly speaking, the fact that that number 
has succeeded as it has is the greatest surprise to me that has ever 
overtaken me in my years of professional endeavor. I don’t know 
yet why the public prefer that song to a dozen others that I have 
had published—but the public does, and that is the test. 


At any rate, its great popularity is attested by the Victor. 
the Columbia and the Edison phonograph companies, all of 
whom have put out records of it, and by the fact that it is a 
favorite feature with Mme. Frances Alda, Arthur Middleton. 
Charles Harrison and many other great artists. 

Last summer, while Clay Smith and other members of his 
company were making a trip through the famous Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, a peculiar coincident occurred. While 
drifting along Echo River, noted for its blind fish, which gently 
flows three hundred and sixty-five feet below the surface of 
the ground, a Louisville male quartette in the boat ahead 
began to sing “Sorter Miss You,’ never dreaming that the 
author of the song and Cayla May Spring, the singer who 
first introduced it to the public, were within a thousand miles. 

Clay Smith's song compositions cover a wide range of senti- 
ment, an index of their popular success being that seven of 
the highest grade music publishers are putting out his works. 

An indefatigable worker, a tireless student, and a brilliant 
performer—a marvel indeed of endeavor and accomplish- 
ment—Clay Smith is nevertheless a jovial, hail-fellow-well-met 
individual, bubbling over with wit and good humor, and a 
wonderful “mixer. Besides which he is a mighty good busi- 
ness man. As one musical critic observed, he is “made up of 
temperament and brass tacks. He dreams and then markets 
his visions,’ which, it strikes me, is an apt description of an 
unusual combination. 

Clay Smith was, by the way, born in Indiana. 


NORMA TALMADGE—QUEEN OF THE SCREEN 
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N these revolutionary times of notable feminine invasions 

of various lines of endeavor once thought to be the exclusive 
realms of the sterner sex, it requires some more than ordinary 
achievement upon the part of a woman to cause remark. 
Which leads to the conclusion that Miss Mabel Ryan, pub- 
licity director and manager en tour for “Honors are Even,” 
has attained an unique distinction. 

Among the most vivid recollections of those earlier days— 
now, alas! so appallingly remote—when life's chief interest 
centered in that land of luring romance known to the initiate 
as ‘back stage,”’ are memories of certain profoundly impressive 
personages called ‘managers,’ whom the veriest tyro of a cub 
reporter could unfailingly identify a mile away from the nearest 
playhouse. Their type is now all but extinct—gone the way 
of the buffalo and the five-cent cigar—and one can hardly 
pick out the manager of a theatrical production from the 
midst of a group of tired business men in the lobby of the 
theatre itself. 

So long ago as early in the first century of the Christian era, 
Phedus—the Latin fabulist—evolved the profound dictum 
that “Things are not always what they seem,” which leads 
us to believe that even in those somewhat remote days the 
philosophical observer had occasionally to readjust his pre- 
conceived ideas of ancient usages in order to keep abreast of the 
times—if you get what I mean. 

Even so, to one who well remembers the old-time autocrats 
of the “troupers,”’ it comes as rather a shock to have pointed 
out to him as the manager of one of the most successful plays 
of the season in Boston, a blue-eyed, brown-haired young 
woman, dressed in the most exquisitely quiet taste, who might 
by all appearances be a particularly self-poised, even-tempered 
and care-free Conservatory student about to buy an orchestra 
seat for the matinee performance. 

Despite the fact that one of the most hackneyed questions 
that can be inflicted upon people who attain to prominence 
is “How did you happen to become this—or that?’ when I 
asked Miss Ryan how she “happened” to become a manager, 
she smiled with exceeding modesty and deprecatingly assured 
me that “It just happened.” 

It was, however, a most logical “happening,” for Miss Ryan, 
in her eleven years of theatrical publicity work (the last four 
being with the Selwyns, who are the producers of ‘Honors are 
Even’) has so thoroughly demonstrated her executive ability 
and sound business judgment—plus the whole-hearted devotion 
to her “job,” that the modern business woman almost invariably 
displays—that when the question of who should be made 
manager of Mr. Megrue’s new play was raised, and some 
inspired member of the consulting group suggested Miss 
Ryan's name, the suggestion was immediately acclaimed the 
best possible solution of the question at issue. 

The author of the play was satisfied—its producers were 
satisfied—to all visible appearances the company is satisfied— 
and there is no doubt the public is satisfied—which makes it 
seem an unanimous endorsement of the wisdom of the selection. 

There is a sweetly simple, old-fashioned word somehow 
associated in my mind with memories of moonlight and music 
—the song of birds, and the perfume of certain flowers—there- 
fore I use it sparingly: I should call Miss Ryan “‘pretty.” Her 
voice is low and distinctly intriguing in its timbre—her smile 
a spontaneous reflection of an equable and kindly tempera- 
ment. In a word, she possesses to a high degree that very 
elusive, very much to be desired feminine attribute described 
as “charm.” 

One gets an impression while chatting with Miss Ryan in 
the atmosphere of her professional surroundings that she is 
so thoroughly “mistress of her job” that the multitude of de- 
tails and responsibilities incident to a managerial position 
present no disquieting problems for her solution. She pre- 
sents no furrowed brow of care—no flurried impression of 
pressing duties clamoring for instant attention—no discon- 
certing air of detached interest. One imagines her to be 





Pnovograph 
by Bachrach 


MISS MABEL RYAN 

Director of publicity and manager “‘en tour’’ for the Selwyn’s of ‘‘Honors 
are Even,’ one of the most successful plays of the present Boston 
theatrical season 


always collected—always competent to dispose capably of the 
most intricate problems as they arise. 
And so another stronghold of masculine superiority has been 


stormed—and captured—by a mere woman. Brothers! | 
warn you most earnestly: “The business women ‘Il get our 
jobs if we don’t watch out!” 


* * * * 


HE sturdy spirit of the circuit rider is usually associated 

with the days of Peter Cartwright and Abraham Lincoln. 

The life and career of Dr. Bennett Mitchell of lowa has carried 

on to this day the immortal message of the preachers who lived 
with their saddlebags. ; 

When friends looked upon the the painting revealing the 
patriarchal features of Dr. Mitchell, unveiled at the meeting 
of the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Des 
Moines, a panorama of a great and useful life was upon that 
canvas. It was appropriately presented to the state whose 
history Bennett Mitchell has helped to make. 

He was there in the flesh to receive the appreciative and 
praiseful congratulations of his fellow men. Youth was there 
with age to join in the tributes of a man who has built his 
character on the Rock of Ages. 

For over sixty-five years, Bennett Mitchell has enjoyed the 
distinction of being a humble Methodist minister and a dis- 
ciple of John Wesley. He consecrated himself early in life to 
the great work. 

Dr. Mitchell was born in Monroe County, Indiana, February 
18, 1833. He was educated in the common schools and was 
two years in Indiana Asbury, now De Pauw University. First 
appointed as junior preacher at Albia in 1852, he was licensed 
to preach in 1854. His first regular appointment was in 
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Brighton, and his salary was three hundred dollars a 
year. ..He then became a member of the Western lowa 
Conference when it was not much else than a rolling 
prairie. In 1865 he was appointed presiding elder of 
the Chariton District. Four years later he was ap- 
pointed presiding elder of the Sioux City District. 
This district then included ten counties in northwest 
lowa and all of Dakota territory, an area equal to all 
of Great Britain—twenty-thousand square miles. 

He is not only an organizer, but a church builder, 
even laying the bricks himself on some churches and 
helping in the manual labor—‘a worker who needeth 
not to be ashamed” in a material as well as a spiritual 
sense. He was one of the founders of Simpson College. 
His career has been that of the man of vision, and his 
portrait, presented to the commonwealth of Iowa, hangs 
in the State Historical Building. It was presented 
while he yet lived, a fitting memorial for a great and 
good man, by the Trustees of Morningside College. 

In 1855 there was a simple wedding when the young 
Methodist minister took for his life partner Ellen P. 
Munger, who continues his helpmate after sixty-five 
years of active and helpful ministry to mankind. This 
beloved Patriarch in travel has seen the country de- 
velop from the time he travelled about on horseback 
with saddle bags, following in the steps of Bishop 
Simpson, the close friend of Lincoln. 

As a veteran in the service of his church, he has 
lived during the most important epoch, the greatest 
epoch in American history. His life has been one of 
unfailing faith in his fellowmen. In a recent address, 
he quoted the magic words of Charles Kingsley, at- 
tributing his success to the fact, ‘I have had a friend.” 
He insisted that any life was a failure, no matter what 
accumulation of wealth or fame might be attained, if 
its possessor had not the art of making friends. 

In the glorious sunset of his life, the simple but 
illustrious Dr. Bennett Mitchell finds everywhere along 
his pathway the fruitage of his work. Loving hearts 

DR. BENNETT MITCHELL and warm friends he treasures as the kindly benedic- 
From the painting unveiled at the meeting of the conference of the Methodist tions of his life work and prizes beyond measure as 
Episcopal Church at Des Moines, lowa jewels in his crown. 


WHEN SHE SINGS 


HEN she sings the song birds listen. When she sings the withere1 grasses 
While the pearly dewdrops glisten Catch the low wind as it passes, 
On the hedge and on the hawthorn, Whispering, hush, and hushing hearken 
Trembling, poised on outspread wings; While the dread of death takes wings: 
And at night the moon swings nearer, And the summer roses, dying, 
And the stars are hushed to hear her, Smile one last sweet smile, and sighing, 
E’en the nightingale is silent, Fold in peace their perfumed petals, 
Awed and silent when she sings. Soothed and solaced, when she sings. 


—Songs of Cy Warman 
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The Return of Schedule K 


By N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


President of the National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners 


ICHEDULE K of the Tariff (wool and its products) 

has been the storm center of tariff legislation since 

1883. It has probably caused more discussion than 

fai all of the other schedules combined. President 

Taft in his Winona speech akout ten years ago 

stated that Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich bill was indefen- 

sible. Such remarks in connection with the assaults of our 

Democratic friends have served to put Schedule K in bad 

repute all over the country, and public opinion is decidedly 

against any tariff rates on wool and its products as high as 
those assessed by the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

If these were normal times, it is quite possible that the 
rates on wool, tops (combed wool), yarn and cloth as fixed by 
the Payne-Aldrich bill could be lowered materially, and the 
wool growers and manufacturers alike still be sufficiently pro- 
tected to cover the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad. But the times are not normal, and with the 
German mark worth less than two cents, the French and 
Belgian franc equal to about six cents, and the British pound 
sterling selling at about $3.85 in our money, the American 
wool grower and woolen manufacturer is placed at a great 
disadvantage. 

Figured in our money, German textile labor is being paid 
today from four cents to ten cents per hour, while we are paying 
from thirty cents to eighty cents per hour for the same work. 
It can readily be seen that in sending tops, yarn, or cloth to 
this country, Germany is selling the product of her cheap 
labor to us, and every pound or yard of such goods displaces 
the product of American labor. It is, of course, ridiculous 
to suppose that we could secure skilled help to run our mills 
at even double the wages paid by the Germans, so that without 
protection it is impossible for our plants to operate. It may be 
asserted that very few goods are coming in from Germany. 
This is true at present, but I myself am selling in this country 
tops and yarn from England, France, and Belgium, which | 
am quite sure are made in Germany, as the foreign price is 
below the cost of production in any of the other countries. 
English, French, and Belgian manufacturers are now sending 
raw wool into Germany, having it converted by German labor, 
and the finished product returned to them. Furthermore, the 
German manufacturers take their pay in a portion of the wool, 
thus securing some raw material for their own use. 


* * * * 


From the above can be seen the present dilemma of the 
Republican party; on the one side, public opinion against any 
tariff rates, even as high as those in the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
on the other, the wool growers and manufacturers demanding 
protective rates high enough to enable them to compete with 
cheap foreign labor. Taking into consideration present rates 
of foreign exchange, the next administration is up against 
an impossible proposition if they attempt to please everybody. 

Schedule K is too complicated and technical to hope to make 
it clear to the lay mind, short of a good-sized volume, but it 
should be plain to any one that if a duty is assessed on wool, 
then the duty on manufactures of wool must be, first: a duty 
equal to the duty on the wool necessary to produce such manu- 
factures, and second: a duty sufficient to cover the difference 


between the foreign and domestic cost of the goods. Thus in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill the duty on one pound of unwashed wool 
was eleven cents. It takes about three and one-third pounds 
of unwashed wool to make one pound of tops, so that the bill 
provided that the duty on a pound of tops should be first three 
and one-third times the duty on one pound of unwashed 
wool, or thirty-six and two-thirds cents. This is called a 
compensatory duty, and is really a wool duty. 


Photo by Bachrach 
N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


Prominent in the worsted and woolen yarn trade in New England 


Then there is assessed a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem. 
This is the protective duty on the tops to cover the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. In the Payne- 
Aldrich bill the same principle of assessing the duties was applied 
to yarns, cloth, and manufactured garments. 

It was my good fortune to attend the hearings on Schedule 
K held by the Ways and Means Committee of the House in 
Washington on January 31st, February lst and 2nd. The lay- 
man would be surprised to hear of the different articles made 
out of wool on which protective rates are requested in the new 
tariff bill—everything from felt slippers to powder puffs. The 
wool growers especially are in a most unfortunate position. 
and need prompt relief for the preservation of the industry. 
They were most ably represented before the committee and 
made out a very strong case for a duty on wool. 
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Briefly stated, it seemed as though their present position 
has been caused by the following facts: 

The big slump in prices started in the spring of 1920, just as 
the growers were preparing to market the clip of that year. 
Prices continued to decline until last December, so that little 
wool was sold and the growers.had to carry the great bulk of 
the clip. Furthermore, the wool in question cost more to raise 
than ever before, as the farmers had to pay for their labor the 
high wage rate prevailing during 1919, and also the top of the 
market for all of their supplies. The market quotations on 
these wools are governed by the very low prices for which it 
is possible to import wool from Australia, South America, and 
South Africa. (Under the present tariff law there is no duty 
on wool.) 

Some wools are selling today at less than pre-war prices, 
notwithstanding the much higher cost of production. If the 
growers attempted to sell today, they could do so only at an 
enormous loss which few of them are able to stand. Hence 
their plea for quick relief. 

It is evident that if a duty is placed on wool, it would be 
impossible to export any of our own domestic clip; in fact, | 
never heard of any of our wool selling abroad even under free 
wool. Consequently, the wool grower must find his market 
in this country, and all manufacturers converting wool must be 
protected sufficiently to enable them to compete with the 
goods made abroad. 

Quick action is necessary, otherwise the country will be 





flooded with foreign goods. When the McKinley bill was in 
the making, it took so long and such large quantities of tops, 
yarns, and cloth were brought into our country that it took 
nearly two years for the public to consume them, with the 
resulting depression in our own industries. 

I think that Schedule K is probably the most intricate and 
difficult of all tariff subjects, and it was certainly most grati- 
fying to see the accurate technical knowledge shown by the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee in the questions 
they asked the various witnesses. Many of them have not had 
any particular experience with wool or its manufacture, so their 
intimate knowledge of the subject could come only through 
hard study. Then, consider that K is only one Schedule of the 
Tariff bill, they must be just as well posted on every other 
Schedule, and you can form some idea of the work these 
gentlemen have done. 

To an ardent protectionist, it was encouraging to see the 
attitude of most of the Democratic members of the committee; 
they are certainly coming around to favor a protective tariff 
and | begin to entertain the hope that before long the two 
parties will be so in accord on the tariff issue that it will be 
taken out of politics and placed in the hands of a non-partisan 
Tariff Commission, which shall make a complete investigation 
of the needs of the country, and report their findings to Con- 
gress, schedule by schedule, for the proper action. By this 
plan, a really scientific tariff bill could be framed. “Tis a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” 





MEMBERS OF BOTH HOUSES OF THE LEGISLATURE OF HAWAII NOV! IN SESSION 
On the extreme left front is Charles F. Chillingworth, President of the Senate, and near middle, hat in hand, H. L. Holstein, 
Speaker of the House (both of part Hawaiian blood).—From ‘‘All About Hawaii,” by Daniel Logan, now in press at office of 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 
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A Singer and a King 


By’ BERENICE C. SKIDELSKY 


E little dreamed that he would one day 
chat familiarly with royalty. Doubtless in 
his democratic soul there was little hank- 

ering in that direction. Still, when a caprice 
of the Fates actually brought Cecil Fanning face 
to face with King George of England, he realized 
what it was to “‘sit with kings.” 

It occurred at the home of John W. Davis, 
American Ambassador. The house is a fine old 
mansion in Belgrade Square—the same house 
formerly occupied by Ambassador Page. The 
occasion was-a small but formal state dinner. 
Not that Mr. Fanning was at the dinner—oh 
mercy, no! Royalty deigns not to sit at the 
board with persons who have not already been 
formally presented at court. The guests in- 
cluded, besides King George and the Queen and 
Princess Mary, such notables as Balfour, Lord 
Reading, Archbishop Davidson of Canterbury 
and Mrs. Davidson, and so on. There were 
also a few Americans present. 

Mr. Fanning had been invited by Ambassador 
Davis to be present after the dinner. He was 
ushered into-a large drawing-room, all exquisitely 
furnished in delicate,cream, and with a mantel 
banked solidly with spirea and white hydrangeas. 
There were a number of persons in the room. 
\ sumptuous carpet of royal blue was laid, and 
a canopy provided for the distinguished guests. 
It's no joke to entertain rovalty! 

The King has not yet entered. The Qieen 
and all the ladies were seated, but the men were 
standing. With the exception of Mr. Fanning 
and his accompanist, all the men were dressed 
for the occasion in regulation court garb, con- 
sisting of black satin knee breeches and ordinary 
full-dress coat. 

Queen Mary was wonderfully gowned. Even 
a mere man would have to notice that, asserted 
Mr. Fanning, when he told me about it. Her 
costume (be it set down for the benefit of fem- 
inine readers) was of delicate mauve silk, heavily 
brocaded in silver, and she was literally ablaze 
with diamonds. 

\mbassador Davis desired that Mr. Fanning 
sing, and the Queen’s permission was asked and 
graciously granted. After he had sung a number 
of selections, the Queen asked that he be pre- 
_Sented to her; and when he was brought over, 
she held out her hand in friendly and demo- 
cratic fashion, thanking him meanwhile for the 
pleasure he had afforded her, and asked him to 
sing some more. He returned to the piano and 
sang Sidney Homer’s musical version of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, ‘The Last Leaf.” Natu- 
rally he was concerned about the impression made 
upon his royal auditor, and watching her, he 
Was amazed to see that she appeared much 
moved, even to the point of brushing tears from 
her eyes. Then and there he decided that the 
tales he had heard of her coldness and austerity 
were a base libel, and that she was in reality 
Sensitive and sympathetic. 

She then asked for something “typically 
American.” Mr. Fanning thought a moment, 
then broke into one of those plaintive and wholly 
delightful melodies known as ‘‘negro spirituals.”’ 
lhe Queen was greatly pleased, and asked him to 
discontinue until the King arrived, so the latter 
might hear them, too. 


A few moments later a sudden hush fell upon 
the room, and as if activated by a common 
spring, everyone rose and stood at attention. 
Mr. Fanning looked toward the door. The King 
had entered. 

It was a genial, smiling gentleman whom he 
saw, dressed like the rest in regulation court 
costume, the difference being that he wore the 


was being favorably treated by the British press. 
And if spontaneity of manner ever counted for 
anything, the interest on the part of his majesty 
was truly genuine. 

Mr. Fanning, in turn, pleased the King by 
declaring it is a pleasure to sing for the English 
people, since they are naturally very musical 
and very appreciative. 


CECIL FANNING 
The American singer who found the King and Queen of England were “regular folks”’ 


golden emblem of the Garter on his left leg, and 
a broad ribbon decoration across his white shirt 
front. He went directly to Mrs. Davidson, 
wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is 
an elderly woman, greeted her warmly, and 
begged her to sit down. The rest of the party 
remained standing. 

Mr. Fanning was asked to sing again, and as 
the Queen had suggested, he sang some more of 
the darky melodies. The King was much inter- 
ested and asked that the singer be presented to 
him. Like Queen Mary, he shook hands cor- 
dially, and asked numerous questions about 
negro songs. He had never heard any, he de- 
clared, except some of the popular ones that had 
drifted over; and he found these of the other 
type wholly delightful. He expressed concern 
about Mr. Fanning’s concert tour in England, 
which had included twenty-two recitals in Lon- 
don, and asked the American singer whether he 


Mr. Fanning is warm in his praise of the de- 
mocracy of the British rulers. He says that six 
hundred persons were presented at court during 
the summer, and that thanks to Queen Mary 
the women among them were spared the nuisance 
of seeing to it that their trains were so and so 
many yards long, and the ostrich plumes in their 
hair of a certain number. For the first time in 
English history they wore their hair unadorned, 
and long trains or short trains or no trains at all, 
as suited their special tastes. 

One anecdote that the singer brought back 
with him having to deal with the visit of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Wilson to Buckingham Palace, 
tells how Queen Mary, wandering through the 
corridors, one day encountered the colored maid 
who accompanied Mrs. Wilson in all her travels. 

“Good morning,’”’ said the Queen, in friendly 
tones. “I hope you are getting along: well and 


enjoying your visit.” (Continued on page 35) 
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Why Not a National Bureau of 
Police Intelligence r 


By RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 


Police Commissioner of the City of New York 


NE of the great needs of this country and 

of every state and municipality is the 

establishment of an efficient police intelli- 
gence bureau at Washington. This bureau 
would soon prove its value and importance to 
the nation, and like other bureaus, such as the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor and the Bureau 
of Agriculture, it would eventually obtain the 
dignity of a cabinet portfolio 

Police work, as it is carried on by the various 
municipalities throughout the country, is totally 
devoid of that co-operation and co-ordination of 
effort so necessary to attain any degree of per- 
manent success, and the methods of handling 
police work generally are in a very crude state. 
Many of the police departments, particularly in 
the larger cities, are more or less efficient so far 
as local conditions are concerned, but they take 
little or no interest in the prevention of crime, 
the apprehension and punishment of criminals, 
and general crime conditions beyond the borders 
of their own city and there is little or no exchange 
of criminal intelligence or police information 
between the various cities of this country. 

From time to time a crusade is organized 
against the criminal element in different cities 
throughout the country. As a rule, the munici- 
pality concerned takes no heed where the crim- 
inals go so long as they leave their particular 
jurisdiction. Driving them out instead of 
“taking them in’”’ is the usual program, and if 
they are only driven to another city, where they 
will commit further depredations, it is of no con- 
cern whatever to the authorities controlling the 
city which they left. If we handled disease in 
the same way, there would be general condem- 
nation of the practice, and it would be extremely 
dangerous to the country at large. And yet 
criminality is to a large extent a disease, and 
when it is merely driven from one place to 
another instead of a permanent preventative 
remedy being applied, it will always remain con- 
tagious, dangerous, and destructive to society. 

Nor is there any exchange of criminal intelli- 
gence regarding the release from prison of noto- 
rious criminals; for instance, a New York crim- 
inal may be arrested for a crime committed in 


Chicago, and he will be sent to Joliet Prison for 
along term of years. When he is finally released, 
his entire physical appearance has changed, and 
if he should return to his former haunts, he would 
probably pass unobserved even by detectives 
who may have known him in his earlier days. 
But, in most of these cases, the men who did 
know him will have drifted out of the Depart- 
ment, and so this criminal will be permitted to 
resume operations, and the fact that he is re- 
leased from prison will not be known until he is 
finally arrested and his record ‘is looked up. 
When criminals are released from any of the 
prisons of this state, the police authorities of the 
various cities who might be interested are given 
no information, nor are we informed when crim- 
inals are released from any of the federal prisons 
throughout the country, although they may 
have had a record of criminal operations in which 
we have been interested. 

Our system of international police intelligence 
is wholly inadequate and ineffective. In France 
and England and other foreign countries, the 
police departments are more or less national in 
their scope, and they handle these matters very 
much better than we do in this country. They 
each have a properly established central bureau 
of criminal intelligence from which information 
is distributed; but in this country we have no 
similar central organization which could estab- 
lish reciprocal relationships with the police bu- 
reaus in these countries. 

Just at this crtsis it is particularly important 
that we should have an efficient exchange of 
information regarding the movements of foreign 
criminals who may endeavor to enter this coun- 
try, either through our own ports or through 
Canada or Mexico. 

The great war has seriously affected all political 
and social conditions and business of every char- 
acter in Europe; there will unquestionably be 
a flood of immigration to this country unless it 
is prohibited by law, and among those who will 
come here will be people with criminal records or 
criminal tendencies, which have been aggravated 
by mental and physical disturbances connected 
with the great war. We are positively in no posi- 
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ICHARD E. ENRIGHT, Police Commissioner, city of New York, was born at Campbell, New 

York, August 30, 1871, and is forty-nine years of age. 
He is a graduate of high school, after which he took a course in Business 
College, including stenography and typewriting. He began to earn a livelihood as a telegrapher, 
working on several railroads and in the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Service in New York 


In 1896 he was appointed a patrolman in the Police Department, New York, by Theodore 
then the President of the Police Board of the old city of New York. Shortly after he 
was assigned to duty at Police Headquarters as private secretary to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Later he became the Chief of the Quartermaster’s Department, which has charge of 
the purchase of all supplies for the department and the maintenance of all departmental buildings. 


He was promptly promoted to the ranks of Sergeant and Lieutenant, but owing to political 
opposition he was denied promotion to the rank of Captain, although he stood three times at the 


He was an officer in the Patrolman’s Benevolent Association for several years, president of the 
Sergeant’s Benevolent Association for three years, and president of the Lieutenant’s Benevolent 


He was appointed Police Commissioner by Mayor John F. Hylan, January 23, 1918, which 
position he held during the late war and still holds. 
Many important reforms, based on more than twenty 
years practical experience in the department, have been effected during his administration. 


He is the son of a farmer in moderate 


He is the first member of the uniformed force 








RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 
Police commissioner of the city of New York 


tion in this country to handle these conditions 
in an efficient manner. 

Besides all this there is no exchange of infor- 
mation regarding improvements effected in the 
various police departments throughout the coun- 
try, which, if properly handled, would be of great 
value to other police organizations. From time 
to time in the city of New York innovations of 
proven value are made in handling police work, 
regarding which no information is distributed to 
other cities, and it is only when some intelligence 
sifts through the press or is casually observed 
by someone who will take the pains to communi- 
cate the information to other departments that 
these progressive ideas become a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in police circles. 

The central police bureau would, of course, re- 
quire proper Federal legislation in order to make 
it effective, but the establishment of such a 
bureau would in no sense mean a national police 
nor would it in any way disturb the police au- 
tonomy of any state or city. It would merely 
be a depository and disbursing center of all kinds 
of police information which would be distributed 
to every police department throughout the coun- 
try as well as to the agencies abroad with whom we 
may have established relations. There would 
be kept at this central bureau the finger prints, 
photographs, criminal records and all other infor- 
mation of value concerning all dangerous crim- 
inals, either in or out of prison, anywhere through- 
out this country. If a criminal was arrested in 
the city of New York and little or no information 
regarding him was available in our local head- 
quarters, his finger prints, photographs, and 
other kinds of identification would be forwarded 

Continued on page 40 
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The Right Women for Congress 


By KATE DOWNING GHENT 


OW that women have gained the right to 
1 enter the vast arena where politics is the 

game played, and take part in the general 
mix-up for political honors, which all politicians 
desire, it is well that all right-thinking men and 
women pause and consider before voting for a 
woman, whether she is qualified to hold the 
office for which she is striving. 

The women have much to learn before they are 
fitted to assume the duties of Congressmen, and 
it will take years of preparation and experience 
before they are qualified to occupy such an im- 
portant and responsible position as a seat in our 
national legislative halls. 

Such preparation very few of this generation 
have received. For years women have conceded 
the right to men to make the laws, and to govern 
the nation; and they do not understand the big 
affairs that men control, neither do they know 
how to solve the problems that confront them 
at every stage of the game. 

To be a successful politician, women must be 
able to grasp a knowledge of the big issues that 
come up from day to day with understanding 
alertness, and without vacillation vote, and vote 
right. 

The only woman who has ever been honored 
with a seat in our National Hall of Congress 
could do neither; but when a vote was taken to 
declare war, broke down and wept, refusing to 
vote because she didn’t want war. 

No one wanted war. But if there had to be 
war, and a married woman, a mother, had occu- 
pied that seat, a woman who understood men, 
who had taught her own boys that it was not 
manly to cry, she would have had such wonderful 
control of her emotions—knowing that men 
abhor and detest hysterical women—although 
perhaps her knees were trembling and cold shivers 
were running up and down her spine, with no 
hesitation she would have been able to vote for 
war without any evidence of nervousness. 

No woman, however well: informed, is fitted 
or qualified to assume the office of government 
until she has experienced the ruling and manage- 
ment of her own kingdom—the Home. 

If the contingency arises, when a woman must 
go to Congress—and it seems that some are 
headed that way—choose a married woman who 
has reared a family, a woman who has known 
what it is to rise early and retire late, a woman 
who has nursed her children through measles and 
whooping cough and other ills that they are 
heir to, a mother who has been called out into 
the back yard to umpire a game of baseball, and 
received an unexpected summons by an excited 
courier to appear on the scene of battle in the 
back alley, where her own sons, her neighbors’ 
sons, the washerwoman’s son, and the grandson 
of Black Mammy, the cook, are at war with 
brickbats for weapons, and an_ inexhaustible 
supply on hand. 

A woman could not be expected to understand 
and pass intelligently on the big problems of 
men, nor the big affairs of State when she has 
never received the necessary training of settling 
the little problems of the boy and managed 
Successfully the affairs of her own household. 

A woman, before she aspires to a seat in Con- 
gress, should have had the blessed privilege of 
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cooking biscuits, frying chicken and making 
cream gravy for a bunch of hungry boys, a woman 
who has tied up stumped toes, bathed blackened 
eyes, given first aid to the injured when her big 
boy got his collarbone broken in a game of foot- 
ball, and applied the healing balm to his bleeding 
heart when his first sweetheart jilted him. It 
takes all this and more to round out the training 
that is so necessary to fit women for helping to 
control the affairs of the greatest government in 
the world. 

From an economic standpoint she should know 
how to stretch the money it would take to-dress 
one boy well, and be able to clothe two boys and 
send them to school every morning spick and 
span, and looking as neat as any boy there, a 
woman who has been a true helpmate to a good 
husband, a comrade along life’s way to him, and 
a chum to her boys, who has told them tales when 
they were small, entered with spirit into their 
games, studied with them when they grew-older, 
and kept on reading and studying as they ap- 
proached manhood that she might not only 
keep pace with them, but forge just a little 
ahead, a mother’ whose sons were never afraid 
nor ashamed to approach her with their prob- 


lems at every step in the game of life, whose sons 
thought she was the most wonderful mother on 
earth—and told her so. 

Place a woman with such an experience in our 
legislative halls, if needs be they must be sent there 
—and when a President sees fit to ask Congress. 
to declare war against a nation that has disre- 
garded every law of God, man, and of decency, 
there would be no weeping, wailing, or inde- 
cision—she would vote for war first, last and 
always—while she knew in the innermost depths 
of her soul that her own manly, beloved boys 
would have to take part in the conflict. 

Send such a woman as this, and when she rises 
to give her views on a subject, the young men, 
the middle-aged, and the gray-haired veterans 
of Congress will give her their courteous, respect- 
ful and undivided attention, for they will know 
and fully realize that they have the blessed privi- 
lege of listening to one who speaks from an 
experience that angels might covet, for she 
would speak as one with authority. 

Study well the biographies of successful men 
in our nation’s history, and almost without excep- 
tion, you will find that they have been men who 
have received their training in the hard school of 
experience, men who have overcome almost in- 
surmountable obstacles in their upward journey 
toward the coveted goal. No pampered son of 
fortune has ever achieved fame or an enviable 
place among the honored of our land, or any other 
land. 

The coming woman of this new era in the 
world’s history will be the woman who by sheer 
hard work, energy, and determination earns a 
place among the honored and mighty, who by 
force of will, combined with good common horse- 
sense, commands the respect of men and is able 
to meet them on their own ground, retaining all 
the purity,. gentleness, and refinement that good 
breeding gives to the womanly woman. 


A Singer and a King 
: Continued from page 33 


The maid, with eyes fairly bulging out of her 
head, dashed into the room of her mistress. 

“Mis’ Wilson! Mis’ Wilson!’ she exclaimed, 
breathlessly. ‘‘Just you listen to what the 
Queen said to me! She said, ‘I hope you are 
getting along well, and enjoying your visit.’ 
Now you remember that, so you can say it to 
the maids in the White House!” 

This same maid, says Mr. Fanning, was the 
bone of a certain amount of contention in the 
royal servants’ quarters. It seems that it is 
customary in the palace, below-stairs as well as 
in royalty’s own halls, that persons must ‘“‘stand 
upon the order of their going,’’ according to rank 
The butler is king of his small domain, and a 
guest of honor is seated at his right. What was 
to be done with the foreign maid of tawny skin? 
After much debate, it was decided that inter- 
national diplomacy demanded that she be given 
the seat of honor—which was forthwith done. 

One of Mr. Fanning’s hobbies is community 
singing. It is a pet theory of his that nothing 
else is quite so efficacious in breaking the ice of 
strangeness and bringing people together in 
hearty fellowship. He did a lot of that during 
the war—devoted most of his time to it, in fact; 
and he was rewarded by the War Camp Commun-- 
ity Service (now Community Service, Incor- 
porated) with a decoration. In talking to 
managers and musicians in England, Mr. Fanning 
frequently championed the community singing 
idea which has spread so rapidly in America; 
he asserts that a number of his hearers planned 
to go and do likewise. 

Mr. Fanning tells me that he didn’t start out 
to be a singer. He cherished a secret longing 
to.be an actor. With that in mind, he took steps 
to develop his speaking voice, and in the process 
discovered that he possessed an excellent singing 
organ. 
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Selling Merchandise by Mail 


The psychology of the direct-by-mail advertising appeal to 
retail merchants, as explained by an advertising expert 


T’S an old saying that ‘‘there are tricks in all 
trades,’’ and it is as true today as when first 
spoken. In the division of labor of trades, also, 

every separate part has tricks of its own. Bad 
tricks are not meant in these remarks, but de- 
vices for reducing toil, or saving time, or increas- 
ing results. In fact every branch of a business 
or an industry is in these days gathering about 
itself a body of science to which its workers must 
give heed if they would be successful. 

Advertising has come to be a trade of trades. 
It is a desirable, nay, an essential, part of every 
business in the land. There are many parts 
to advertising which it would be a bore to catalog 
here. This sketch is confined to the matter of 
advertising by direct mail appeals. An expert 
in the selling of silverware by that method sup- 
plies the ideas, but the reader will doubtlessly 
find that the principles enunciated will apply to 
the selling of anything 

Mr. William B. Griffin, advertising manager 
for the Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, read a paper on this 
subject before the annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertisers’ Association at Detroit, 
Michigan. His thoughts are necessarily much 
condensed in the following abstract of the essay, 
but care is taken to preserve the main points 
made 

‘The most important point of ‘successful direct 
mail advertising,’’ Mr. Griffin says at the outset, 
“is to know your prospect.” 

Lacking the salesman’s advantage of coming 
regularly into direct contact with the prospect, 
where “psychology of selling’ or ‘‘character 
reading”’ comes into play, the direct mail adver- 
tiser should draw a composite picture of the man 
and his trade and aim at that mark. The man’s 
habits and buying methods must be sized up, 
and personal contact sought with him as often 
as possible. Then prepare your literature in 
plain, common-sense style, fitted as closely as 
possible to the figure mentally portrayed, and 
begin firing at the target 

Selling a new line of merchandise to a depart- 
ment store is often a difficult matter for a peri- 
patetic salesman. He is liable to have long waits 
in an ante-room, perhaps having to make several 
calls, before being admitted to the buyer’s pres- 
ence, and then only to learn that the buyer is 
not interested in the proposition. Mr. Griffin 
relates an example of a successful attack on 
department store strongholds with direct mail 
ammunition. After a thorough examination of 
the methods, respectively of the salesmen and 
the department store buyers, the campaign was 
built and put in operation. There were four 
mailings of literature, and where possible the 
missives were addressed to the buyer personally. 
Replies came from twenty-six per cent of the 
prospects, twenty-five per cent with orders, and 
one per cent without orders. Many new ac- 
counts were opened on the strength of this 
campaign. Also it led to greater ease in reaching 
the department store buyer, saving the time and 
temper of salesmen, and to the selling of consid- 
erable additional merchandise that otherwise 
would have been done only at the expense of 
much time and trouble 

Mr. Griffin, however, considers it only fair 
to explain that fully fifty per cent of the results 


could be attributed to the composition of the 
mail offer itself —merchandise priced right, made 
to fill certain gaps in the department store lines 
and put up attractively in combination units. 

Other classes of trade must be reached differ- 
ently, Mr. Griffin says, but direct mail adver- 
tising will supplement any good salesmanship, 
and, where territory is covered only a few times 
a year by the travelers, these in-between-time 
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reminders by direct mail assist the salesman 
in many ways.’ They keep his house continu- 
ally before the customer and are working for 
him while he is in another part of his territory. 

Retail jewelers are stated to have been re- 
garded as difficult prospects. A product of the 
evolution of the skilled mechanic, originally as 
a rule a watch-repairer carrying a small stock of 
jewelry and silverware, the retail jeweler has 
been hard to fetch with mail offers, but today, 
through the influence of retail jewelers’ associa- 
tions and of trade papers, ‘retail jewelers are 
rapidly becoming the best merchants in their 
community.” 

Close watching of the mailing list is urged by 
Mr. Griffin. Frequent checking up saves both 
postage and expensive material. By constant 
attention to this matter in the firm he serves it 
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is seldom, with a mailing of ten thousand pieces, 
that more than five or ten come back from the 
postoffice marked unknown. 

No longer are mimeographed letters taken for 
personal communications, and Mr. Griffin thinks 
they receive as much attention when not filled in 
with address and salutation as when these for. 
malities are observed. He does not believe that 
many such letters, with their one-cent postage, 
are thrown unopened into the waste basket 
If they are made attractive, they will be read, 
and their appeal not pass unheeded when ict hits 
the right spot. Direct mail literature should be 
simply instructive—carry as few words as 
possible—made alluring with pictures, also 
diagrams when necessary. You are appealing 
to the eye, and the proposition should be plain 
enough to be taken in at a glance. Study in 
your output to answer questions about your 
offerings before they are asked. 

‘There is only one way to put across a personal 
letter,” Mr. Griffin asserts, ‘‘and that is to write 
each one individually typewritten letters, and 
this is important on all follow-up letters.”’ Per- 
sonal letters should be sent in reply to all requests 
for specific information resulting from circulars. 
As between the two things, his experience has 
proved “that a circular letter sent broadcast 
under third-class postage is just as effective as 
a broadside.’”” When an inquiry comes in re- 
sponse to either, the interest thus proved to have 
been awakened should be followed up. 

Mr. Griffin’s last piece of advice is never to 
fail to enclose in any sort of a letter or broadside 
an order blank or return post-card, not alone for 
keeping a check on returns, but as_business- 
getters. He says he has known order blanks 
to come back with orders after lying in a pros- 
pect’s desk for twelve or eighteen months 





IN GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN 


"THE day dream spot of my childhood hours 
Was Grandmother’s garden of old-fashioned 
flowers: 
With a windlass well and an old brick walk, 
And a bench where a boy could sit and talk 
With his mother—as nowhere else—of things 
That brought to his ear the rustle of wings; 
And the angels seemed, and the great beyond, 
Almost as near as the old mill pond. 


There the fox-glove reared its regal spike, 
Slender and prim and maiden like; 
The larkspur’s veil of vivid blue 
About the place they careless threw; 
And all along that mossy walk 
Bloomed tall straight plants of hollyhock; 
Of hues the setting sun to shame— 
Beruffled like colonial dame. 


And when the summer ’d grown more mellow, 
One day I found the garden yellow; 
A magic touch of August’s mace— 
Foxglove and larkspur fled the place; 
Calendulas their heads unfold, 
And dahlias then, and marigold; 
As though some pirate’s stolen gain 
Had showered the place like summer rain. 
* * * 


Now when I trudge with heavy feet 

And grizzled hair through an humble street, 
Sometimes I spy neglected bowers 
All overgrown with old-time flowers, 

And on a bench I seem to see, 

Beneath a gnarl-ed apple tree, 
My mother, her face bright with joy; 
And by her side a little boy. 


—Harry Drake Thompson 


A right opinion is that which connects distant 
truths by the shortest train of intermediate 
propositions. 

— Johnson. 
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The Bomb in Wall Street 


An Illustration of the Menace of the Socialistic Press, Pu'pit and School 
in the Republic 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D. 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York 


HE yellow smoke of that bomb in Wall street 
spread a thick cloud over the face of the 
sun. Gone now the patriot’s sense of peace- 

ful security and quiet trade at the very centre 
of our nation’s commercial life! No forty-two 
centimetre gun, ruining the Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
ever wrought such havoc as this infernal machine 
that piled up corpses like cordwood, wounded 
hundreds more, and left New York’s streets 
strewn with fragments of wagons, autos, human 
bodies, twisted steel, with great buildings charred 
by missiles as that cathedral at Verdun was 
pitted with machine bullets. At midnight, under 
the silent stars, one saw only the soldiers with 
their guns, keeping guard and looking fixedly at 
black splotches on the sidewalks that but a few 
hours before were pools of hot blood. But there, 
midst all this carnage, also stood the serene and 
majestic figure of Washington, and again one 
heard his words trembling through the air: 
“Let us raise here a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair; the event is in the hands 
of God.” And recalling the great Emancipator 
and his visit to Wall Street in 1850, the mind’s 
eye saw in the shadow the figure of Lincoln, and 
one heard his plea, ‘“‘that no enemy’s hand 
should ever seek to destroy this Republic, the 
last, best hope of earth.” 
* * * 

Not since Fort Sumter was fired upon in our 
own land; not since the Huns invaded Belgium 
abroad, have the hearts of patriots been so 
troubled and anxious. Everywhere today revolt, 
sedition, social unrest! In Russia, civilization 
lies bleeding and half dead. In Italy, there is 
class war, the onset of armed men, trampled 
vineyards, bloody streets. In Ireland, the 
rattle of snipers’ rifles is ever hissing through the 
air. In England, the Labor Unions are at war 
with the Government and the middle classes. 
In the United States, within this last year, 
martial law in the national Capital after two 
nights of race collision; in Chicago, twenty-six 
bodies picked up one mornirig within the limits 
of one ward; in Seattle, a planned revolution 
with murdered soldier boys in Centralia! In 
Boston, mobs and looting; and more lately, dead 
bodies strewn along Wall and Broad Streets in 
New York. Was Herbert Spencer right in his 
outlook on the future of our country when he 
said: ‘‘The movement toward the dissolution 
of existing social forms and reorganization on a 
socialistic basis I believe to be irresistible. We 
have bad times before us in England, and you 
have still more dreadful times before you—civil 
war, immense bloodshed and, eventually, mili- 
tary despotism of the severest type.”” Macaulay 
also sought to draw aside the curtains that con- 
ceal futurity for this Republic. Was Macaulay 
right in his forecast—‘‘As to America, I appeal 
to the twentieth century; either some Caesar 
or Napoleon will seize the reins of govern- 
ment with a strong hand, or else your Republic 
will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth, with this differ- 
ence, that the Huns and vandals who ravaged 
Rome came from without her borders, while 
your Huns and vandals will be engendered within 
your own country and by your own institutions.” 
Have the prophecies of Spencer and Macaulay 


already become history? Is this an hour of big 
perils and blind leaders? Is this crisis too great 
for the men who have charge of our institutions? 
‘“‘Whereso’er the carcass is, there shall the 
vultures be gathered together.’’ When the sky 
is red and lowering, there will be storm. Are our 
leaders blind that they know not the signs of 
the times? 
* a * 

These are critical days for is all. For our 
beloved country each hour is big with destiny. 
Men are making their choices for weal or woe. 
During the past two months in Washington and 
Philadelphia, in Chicago, New York, and many 
other cities, bombs have been planted, not only 
for the destruction of property but for the 
assassination of Federal officials, judges, legis- 
lators, manufacturers, and financiers,—yes, even 
against the schoolhouse and the church. For 
thoughtful men these bombs have shattered the 
delusion that nothing can injure this Republic. 
History is God’s Judgment Day! History tells 
us that looted cities are seldom rebuilt. Witness 
the ruins of Palmyra! The broken towers of 
Tyre! The fallen temples of Ephesus! And 
witness that blackened shell in Athens that was 
once the Parthenon. If we could talk with the 
spirit of these dead cities, we would hear these 
words: “‘Once my land was a land of farmers 
and manufacturers and merchants and states- 
men! Once I had cities, with granaries and 
storehouses, palaces and temples. But I per- 
mitted enemies to grow up and allowed lawless 
men to light their firebrands and loot the land 
of its treasures, and, lo, the city has become a 
heap and the civilization a ruin! For I dis- 
obeyed laws that were older than your young 
country, older than your Constitution, older 
than the laws of Justinian or of Moses,—I mean 
the laws of Almighty God!’”’ Oh, all ye young 
men in this Republic be warned in time! What- 
soever our nation sows, that it shall reap. When- 
ever your politicians stir up class hatred, and for 
their personal ends flatter aliens and enemies 
that they may use them, the end of liberty based 
on law is already within sight! Politicians give 
the people what they want; statesmen give them 
what they ought to have! 

* * * 

But who is responsible for this conspiracy in 
bombing that is manifest in all our cities all over 
this land? Who plans with such infinite cunning 
and diabolical skill these outrages? That wagon 
did not take the TNT unasked and unplanned 
for to that strategic spot agreed upon by con- 
spirators! Let us confess that our cities hold 
many I. W. W’s., many Communists of the Left 
Wing, many alien socialists who want ‘direct 
action” through firebrand and rifle shot and 
bombshell—aliens who have no stake in the 
country, races that by way of pre-eminence 
plan these conspiracies, and who can only be 
compared to those harpies who welcomed the 
burning of San Francisco, that in the general 
excitement they might loot homes of their silver 
and jewels, their rugs and furs and clothing, 
and who chuckled at the moment they unwrapped 
the garments from brave men who had perished 
in an hour of heroic bravery. Think of the three 
hundred foreign language newspapers and the 
hundreds of so-called trade papers that Govern- 
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ment agents call ‘‘socialistic sheets’! Think 
of certain yellow newspapers in our land that 
have estimated the commercial value of the 
ignorant and untrained masses—the poor who 
spell out the words only when they are in large 
type—editors who appeal to the passions of 
perhaps twenty millions and light the flames of 
class hatred and lift up the false cry of ‘“‘wage 
slavery.’’ Not war, not plague, not famine are 
so deadly to the Republic as these false and 
selfish leaders! 
ok * ” 

Tradition tells of a plague ship in the Harbor 
of Genoa. Daily the captain flung corpses into 
the sea. In that hour a traitor plotted against 
his city. He took a pillow laden with the germs 
of the epidemic and, at midnight, midst a high 
wind, scattered the sick feathers, and it is said 
that soon the King ordered the dead bodies to 
be burned in the streets. But there are other 
traitors to their country! Witness these men 
who look upon the millions and millions of poor 
and ignorant and with devilish skill find out 
what will appeal to these ignorant multitudes, 
and then fire their passions, incite their hate, 
rouse their jealousy, slander successful men, tell 
half-truths about the prosperous, undermine the 
reputation of honest patriots, flatter the poor 
that later they may spoil them! We all know 
agitators who live by appealing to passion. 
Their stock in trade is class hate and class 
jealousy! They make their money by degrading 
their fellowmen and undermining faith in our 
free institutions. Their influence hangs over 
this country like the poison miasma that rises 
from foul and putrescent swamps. Some of the 
worst of these men have no American blood in 
their veins, are alien in race and name. They 
will decry these words and endeavor to light a 
back-fire; but the endurance of loyal men and 
true American patriots has reached its limit, and 
when these speak and act, it will be like a voice 
from Heaven, and in their right hand will be a 
sword, flaming and red, against disloyalty and 
greed. Cursed, thrice cursed the traitor willing 
to commit a crime against this Republic by 
degrading and misleading the ignorant, the poor 
and the weak. Woe unto the politician and the 
agitator and the demagogue and the editors, the 
preacher and the rabbi alike. who have offended 
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against the little children of this Republic! ‘‘It 
were a thousand times better for them if a mill 
stone were hanged about their neck and that 
they were drowned in the depths of the sea.”’ 

* * * 

Leaving to other men the analysis of socialism 
in the schoolhouse, college, lecture hall and 
legislative assembly, let us analyze the influence 
of a socialistic pulpit. Twenty-five centuries 
ago, under Plato, and later the early Christian 
disciples, there was a ‘‘utopian socialism’”’ dealing 
with an ideal commonwealth. Later came a 
revolutionary socialism, culminating in the 
horrors of the French Revolution. Then came 
the socialism of Karl Marx, found in that social- 
istic bible called ‘‘Das Capital.’’ The story of 
Karl Marx is highly significant: Born in Cassel, 
Germany, an apostate to the faith of his Hebrew 
fathers; expelled from his native land on charges 
of treason, even as later he was expelled from 
France and also from Belgium because of his 
teaching of anarchy; a refugee in London, where 
he lived in a garret at 15 Dean Street, Soho; 
supported by a $5-a-week fee sent for a weekly 
column article on Socialism by the New York 
Tribune; choosing for his co-worker Ferdinand 
La Salle, that rebel against society—La Salle 
the fop, the exquisite and epicure, loving luxury, 
whose life was one long drawn out series of 
scandals, imprisonments and intrigues with 
women, one of which finally led to his murder; 
the author of the “Communist Manifesto,” 
that justified an assault upon Patriotism, upon 
the ground that socialists have no country; a 
*‘Manifesto” that, on page 41 says: ‘‘We wish 
to introduce a community of women,”’ a purpose 
in part achieved by Trotsky and Lenine; an 
open and defiant statement that the purpose of 
the socialist is and has always been to overthrow 
all governments whatsoever, closing with the 
words, “Working men, you have nothing to lose 
but your chains!” 

This is a strange author and a strange book for 
the Christian minister in the pulpit, the rabbi 
in the synagogue, and the teacher in his class- 
room to be defending! 

. - - 

Marx tells us that the fundamentals of social- 
ism are four: the annihilation of the last vestige 
of faith in God and religion; the destruction of 
every form of private property; the overthrow 
of every Parliament and Congress; the over- 
throw of all authority based upon the Constitu- 
tion. For the Constitution of Hamilton and 
Washington, Marx would substitute his ‘Das 


Capital’; for our Congress and State Legis- 
lature, he would substitute the “Boards of 
Labor Control.’’ Strange, therefore, for a 


minister in his pulpit to say, “I accept this 
Bible that creates religion,’’ and a moment after 
exclaim, ‘‘I accept Karl Marx’ book that annihi- 
lates religion.”” In one breath he quotes Karl 
Marx, saying: ‘‘There is no God,” and in the 
next breath he quotes Moses, saying: ‘I am his 
prophet.” Marx once boasted that he had 
digged a great gulf between socialism and 
religion, so that the one could never cross over 
to the other by any bridging of the abyss; but 
miracles are not so easily accomplished in the 
year 1920! Traitors cannot make bombshells 
that create ruin vast enough to fill up the chasm 
between Marx’ socialism and the Christian 
religion, with its spirit of good will, its emphasis 
of the law of love, its teaching that the only way 
to save society is to save and enrich its soul! 
To have a diamond fence, every individual stone 
must be transformed into a flashing gem! That 
is natural law! 
* * * 

Consider that socialism is two or three thousand 
years old. Plato’s republic; Virgil’s dream of a 
“Golden Age’; the three thousand early 
Christians holding all things in common; the 
New Atlantis; More’s Utopia; Fourier’s colony 
in France; the Fabian Society in London; 
Plymouth Colony in 1620, that in 1624 was saved 


_dreams and all 


from total annihilation by Bradford’s return to 
‘private ownership”; Bellamy’s ‘“‘Looking Back- 
ward’’; the New “Cosme” in Paraguay; Lenine 
and Trotsky in Russia,—this is the outline of 
an ever-recurrent delusion that there is a super- 
something in the State that does not exist in 
the individuals who make up the State. The 
history of our country holds the story of more 
than one hundred socialistic colonies, every one 
of which is a history of broken hopes and broken 
hearts. Ever since Robert Owen, in 1824, 
bought 30,000 acres of land at New Harmony, 
Indiana, built homes for 2,000 people, and 
promised absolute equality as to the food that 
was eaten and the clothing to be worn, socialism 
has been an entire failure, wherever tried. Ingals 
called socialism ‘‘The philosophy of failure, 
born of despair.”” But the truer explanation is 
that many men, with striking gifts toward the 
intellectual life, but with no skill whatsoever in 
business, love to think that if horses and oxen 
prosper by going so many miles a day, all eating 
the same kind of corn and hay, and the same 
quality, and living under the same barn roof, 
that men will be happier by living in herds and 
having a common granary, the same kinds and 
amounts of food, and the same kind of clothing. 
* ~ a” 

That tragic experiment in Paraguay should be 
a drastic warning to all dreamers of socialistic 
followers of will-of-the-wisp 
lights. If we condense several volumes that hold 
the history of those heartbroken men and women 
it comes to this: Founder William Lane and his 
wife, one an English writer, the other a New 
York school teacher, several years spent in 
Australia selecting the colonists, who were 
practical workers and not “‘intellectuals’—farm- 
ers, Carpenters, masons, miners—picked men and 
women; a gift from the Government of Paraguay 
of 400,000 acres of land, with 9,000 head of 
cattle and flocks of sheep; climate, soil, harvests, 
forests, special exemption from taxes,—‘‘every- 
thing is ideal,”’ said William Lane, in his pledge 
to abolish all poverty. Lane said he would give 
to the average worker the full $10 a day that he 
produced and not allow capital, ability and 
political governments to take away $7.50 and 
leave only $2.50 of what the worker produced. 
“I predict,”’ said Lane, ‘‘our colony will become 
so rich that the New Paraguay may one day 
become the financial centre of the world.”” But 
Lane had forgotten the one thing that creates 
wealth, namely, individual excellence and the 
self-reliance that makes the worker grow. With- 
in a few years the 9,000 head of cattle had become 
a neglected handful; the stores were empty of 
goods; the granaries held no wheat; the rain 
came through the roofs; the children were 
barefooted; the women half naked; the men 
desperate! These socialists starved in the midst 
of plenty, shivered in the midst of forests. At 
the meeting when the colony exploded and 
expelled Lane, they forced a return to individual 
ownership, after which wealth and prosperity 
came in upon the families like a flood. 

. * * 

It was a woman who pointed to one typical 
socialistic family. This is what substantially 
that woman said: “Look at that man! He is 
charged with theft, vagrancy, idleness,—and 
remember what he was! We brought him here 
an industrious and self-supporting citizen. After 
months he found out that whether he worked 
or not his family received, on Saturday noon, 
clothing, food and labor checks. So he stopped 
working; he slipped over the hill out of sight, or 
hid in the forests, and read penny novels. Little 
by little, his family and himself became paupers 
and parasites, and he was caught stealing from 
the common store. And now, the head of this 
socialistic colony has made a slave of him, as 
that overseer lifted the lash above Uncle Tom.” 
These men found that socialism killed initiative, 
paralyzed growth, stunted the intellects of their 
children. And yet, Lenine and Trotsky, the 


——, 


Belshevists, have taken that miserable tragedy 
in Paraguay and repeated it in Russia. Lenin 
says: ‘Bolshevism is nothing but Karl Mar 
theory enthroned by military force over jy 
millions of people.”” In Russia, Marx’ socialism 
has been an anodyne, paralyzing activity. Ang 
who is it that tells us that socialism has swep, 
over Russia like a tornado and a cyclone, that 
has ruined a fruitful land? You may question 
what ambassadors say and doubt the testimony 
of diplomats and correspondents and bankers, 
but surely you cannot question the reports of 
that committee of British Labor Union men who 
went to Russia to get arguments to carry the 
Soviet government over to England’s coal mines 
and factories. Let these British Labor Union. 
ists give their testimony! Here it is! The two 
millions of people in Petrograd have fallen to 
half a million; those who are left are half. 
starved, half-naked, and bare-footed; the streets 
are deep with mud; the water works broken 
down, the sewers choked; all railroads are 
paralyzed; the national capital is half garbage 
heap and half graveyard. In Moscow, we found 
only two or three factories working; the Bol- 
shevist managers drove the men to work at the 
point of revolvers; all private property in house, 
store, restaurant, shop, has been abolished, until 
Russia has become a kind of hell. This, in plain 
words, is the testimony of the working men as 
to what Karl Marx’ socialism can do for any 
country. 
* * * 

After reading Graham’s book, ‘‘Where Social- 
ism Failed,” in Paraguay, and the report of the 
British Labor Commission, this question arises: 
‘‘Why try for the thousandth time an exploded 
delusion? Why choose a route that leads 
straight into the desert where the pilgrims will 
perish? Why steer by drifting clouds, pipe 
dreams blown by Karl Marx, instead of steering 
by the star that has shone above the American 
people for 130 years? Why mix bombs to destroy 
individual ownership? Washington and Hamil- 
ton lighted a torch called the ‘Constitution, 
and under that Constitution our people have 
grown from three millions to a hundred millions 
and achieved the greatest prosperity and the 
most even distribution of life’s good things ever 
known to any nation. The average worker's 
family in the United States has four times the 
number of good things enjoyed by the average 
family in the rest of the world. Being one- 
sixteenth of the race, our people, under individual 
ownership, produce four-sixteenths of the world’s 
income. For the mere extension of State con- 
trol over things used in common, like municipal 
water, sidewalks, sewers, schools, or even muni- 
cipal street cars or state railways and forests 
have nothing to do with the essential elements 
of socialism. és 

France owns certain railways; our cities con- 
trol water and sewer and pavement; Switzer- 
land controls the railways, and England controls 
certain docks; but neither France nor Switzer- 
land nor America are socialistic governments. 
And each country uniformly fails when it under- 
takes these big enterprises. Witness the United 
States, with private railroads, on which we pay 
passenger and freight rates on $65,000 per rail- 
way mile, while it’s railways, and France’s one 
or two State railways, and Italy’s State railways 
are capitalized for from $160,000 to $190,000 a 
mile; while in socialistic Australia, the State 
railway shops have just imported some American 
locomotives, paid a freight half-way around the 
world, back to ‘‘the State shops” in Melbourne, 
and saved $12,500 per locomotive! So colossal 
is the failure in whatsoever realm it is tried! 
Edmund Burke called the American Constitu- 
tion ‘“‘an event as wonderful as the appearance 
of a new star.” William Gladstone called it 
“the greatest political instrument ever struck 
off by the unaided genius of man.”’ Lincoln 
called this Republic, “the last, best hope of 
earth.” (Continued on page 47) 
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Abraham Lincoln—Man of God 


Literary Review by Dr. John Edward Oster 
College of the City of New York 


N this new book on Lincoln, Dr. John Wesley 
Hill, who is well known the country over for 
his educatioanl work and masterly lectures 

on educational subjects, and especially for his 
lectures on Lincoln, makes a notable contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of a personality of 
abiding interest. 

Dr. Hill brings to bear a preponderance of 
evidence never touched on before and weaves a 
story hitherto unsurpassed, and the one real story 
of the life of the Great Emancipator. 

The purpose of Dr. Hill’s book is to prove that 
Lincoln was divinely inspired for the great task 
of perpetuating the American Union; that he 
relied upon God for power and direction in every 
great crisis, and to refute for all time the charge 
made by some of Lincoln’s biographers that he 
was an atheist and that ‘‘in his morbid ambition 
for popularity, he played a sharp game on the 
Christian community by adjusting his religious 
sentiments to his political interests.” 

In an interview with Dr. Hill | learned that 
he was not satisfied after reading the multifarious 
books already written about Lincoln, and after 
going through all the archives of his correspond- 
ence, but went to see and conversed with hun- 
dreds of individuals who knew Lincoln best in 
real life. Hence this volume is the result of 
more than fifteen years of research, study, and 
the assimilation of all available information on 
the religious, political, personal, and human rela- 
tionships and life of Lincoln. In the light of all 
the facts the author reaches the conclusion that 
Lincoln, untaught of men, with limited knowl- 
edge of world history and world politics—a 
country lawyer in the White House during the 
greatest crisis in the country’s history—was 
guided by a higher than earthly power in his 
work to prevent the dissolution of the United 
States. His reliance upon this power in great 
emergencies, in the opinion of the author, 
marked Lincoln peculiarly as a ‘‘Man of God.” 
A word here concerning the inspiration which 
caused the author to write this religious story of 
Lincoln is of especial interest. Doctor Hill’s 
great work as Chancellor of Lincoln Memorial 
University is quite well known, where he raised 
an endowment fund of a million dollars and put 
the institution on a sound financial basis. His 
association with the mountaineer descendants 
of the Jamestown settlers—well named by Dr. 
Hill, the 100 per cent Americans—augmented 
that inspiration given him a decade ago when 
he delivered a lecture before the Y. M. C. A. in 
Washington, D. C., in which he paid a tribute 
to the great character of Lincoln from a religious 
standpoint. 

The publication of that lecture in pamphlet 
form brought a flood of letters requesting further 
information on the religious side of Lincoln. 
These requests coming with the force of a com- 
mand, coupled with the enthusiasm of the Con- 
gressmen, members of the Cabinet, and other 
Public officials who heard that address at the 
Y. M. C. A., who ardently urged Dr. Hill on, 
made it plain to the author of this work that in 
Justice to all something should be done about it. 
The result was that the author put in these many 
years in research in the spiritual background of 
Lincoln so that he might write with authority 
and finality. Dr. Hill remarks that with one 


hand he financed Lincoln Memorial University, 
attended by about a thousand students, and with 
the other wrote the story of Lincoln as an instru- 
ment of the Almighty to forge the American 
Union into a great nation. The University 
located at Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, draws 
its students from the territory that gave to the 
country such great Americans as Lincoln, Andrew 
Johnson, Andrew Jackson, Admiral Farragut, 
Woodrow Wilson, and many others. 

In his introduction to the book, President-elect 
Warren G. Harding says that ‘‘Abraham Lincoln 
was born amid a somewhat primitive and tumul- 
tuous religious upheaval expressed in the power- 
ful preaching of Peter Cartwright and _ illus- 
trated in the perennial popularity of the camp- 
meeting. Brought up by parents whose lives 
were lived amid such influences, Abraham Lin- 
coln was from his earliest years religious. He 
prayed so constantly and confidently as to seem 
a kind of Brother Lawrence practicing the 
Presence of God. He worked out a theology in 
general conformity with the accepted standards 
of Christianity. In the darkest hour of his 
White House days, when personal bereavement 
was added to national anxiety, he literally lived 
on his knees.’”” Men who have been in the 
trenches understand this; those who take life 
seriously understand it; those who share the 
burden of the problems confronting the nation 
today understand. Scoffers, heretics, and un- 
Americans may not understand. 

One of the features of this book is the striking 
picture projected by the author of Lincoln’s 
religious life against a background of the political 
upheavals of the time in which he lived—the 
tempestuous days of the tense battle between 
pro-slavery and abolition forces of the nation, 
culminating in the Civil War, with Abraham 
Lincoln as the outstanding, the upstanding, and 
the inspired leader of the Union cause. 

Doctor Hill’s story as he brings it forth is not 
only analytical of the political history of the 
times in which Lincoln played such an over- 
shadowing part, but also of the social and reli- 
gious conditions as a whole, which colored the 
political horizon of the country when the two 
great contending forces were struggling in the 
arena of politics to control the destiny of the 
Union in regard to slavery. 

The author lays the foundation of his story 
upon the premise that Lincoln was a‘ mystic, 
who received divine inspiration and acquired 
truth through deep and solemn meditation rather 
than through all kinds of experience in state 
affairs, and intimate knowledge of the inside 
political histories of the nations. 

In this connection the author points out that 
this untutored and practically uneducated man 
—as education was regarded in those days—who 
sprang from the sparsely-settled country of the 
central west, developed an unequalled power 
which enabled him to clearly and forcefully ana- 
lyze the political issues that were at that time 
shaking the very foundations of our national 
structure till they quaked. Furthermore, he 
was able to overwhelm in debate the most mag- 
netic and adroit statesmen of his time, and con- 
founded his political antagonists by his state- 
ments of basic truths so simply and plainly that 
all could understand, and none could be misled. 


» as E 
JOHN WESLEY HILL, D.D.,LL.D. 


Chancellor of Lincoln Memorial University, the 
author of “Abraham Lincolh—Man of God”’ 


In support of his statement that Lincoln was 
a mystic, the author quotes from numerous state- 
ments of the martyred President, of which per- 
haps the most striking was Lincoln’s interview 
with Chittenden, Secretary of the Treasury 
during the Civil War. In this interview Lincoln 
was quoted as saying: 

“That the Almighty does make use of human 
agencies, and directly intervene in human affairs, 
is one of the plainest statements of the Bible. 
I have had so many evidences of His direction, 
sO many instances when I have been controlled 
by some other power than my own will, that I 
cannot doubt that this power comes from above. 
I frequently see my way clear to a decision when 
I am conscious that I have not sufficient facts 
upon which to found it. But I cannot recall one 
instance in which I| have followed my own judg- 
ment, founded upon such a decision, where the 
results were unsatisfactory; whereas, in almost 
every instance where | have yielded to the views 
of others, I have had occasion to regret it. I 
am satisfied that when the Almighty wants me 
to do, or not to do, a particular thing, he finds a 
way of letting me know it. I am confident that 
it is His design to restore the Union. He will 
do it in his own good time. We should obey, 
and not oppose, His will.’’ 

From the above we get a fair idea of how Lin- 
coln thought. Right through the whole book, 
Doctor Hill clearly presents Lincoln as the great- 
est exemplification of practical Christianity since 
Christ, and quotes with approval Tolstoy’s 
characterization of him as a ‘“‘miniature Christ.” 

The author shows how Lincoln, meekly and 
without resentment submitted to insults from 
members of his own Cabinet. These men seemed 
to believe absolutely that they were much abler 
statesmen than Lincoln. They imagined them- 
selves far better equipped to direct the affairs 
of the Government in the Civil War crisis. Be- 
lieving this, naturally they were ready to under- 
mine the President’s chair, in order that the 
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country might have the benefit of their superior 
services. Throughout the four years of military 
contest Lincoln never altered his attitude of 
brotherly affection for the South and the south- 
ern insurgents. The author points to these 
evidences of magnanimity and goodness as 
attributes of one controlled by higher than mere 
human emotions. Hence we can easily under- 
stand how the South would have been saved from 
the carpet-baggers if Lincoln had lived. 

Lincoln relied upon God for direction and 
inspiration. Doctor Hill demonstrates this com- 
pletely in chapter after chapter. He reviews 
Lincoln’s journey from Springfield, Illinois, to 
Washington for the inauguration ceremonies in 
the perilous days of 1861—when many threats 
were openly made to take his life—and declares 
that Lincoln was on his knees many a time in 
prayer, because it was the only thing he could do. 

In a chapter on “‘Sifting the Evidence,’’ Doctor 
Hill presents an array of facts which successfully 
combats Herndon’s declaration that Lincoln 
was an atheist. Herndon was Lincoln's law 
partner at Springfield, and was largely respon- 
sible for the more or less well-defined impression 
that has been handed down since Lincoln’s 
assassination that he was a non-believer in the 
divinity of Christ. In another chapter in the 
book, Doctor Hill quotes Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion designating Thursday, April 30, 1861, as 
a day of national humility and prayer, as com- 
pletely refuting Herndon’s allegation that Lin- 
coln suited his ‘religious sentiments to his 
political interests.”’ 

When the Union cause was at its lowest ebb, 
when its armies had been defeated, and the 
desertions numbered about a thousand per day, 
and when there was a clamor for peace throughout 
the North, the Senate of the United States, upon 
motion of Senator Harlan, of Iowa, unanimously 
passed a resolution calling upon the President 
to issue such a proclamation. 

The resolution admonished the people to seek 
God for succor, ‘‘according to His appointed way, 
through Jesus Christ.’’ Lincoln, in issuing his 
proclamation, declared that he fully concurred 
in the views of the Senate. Doctor Hill declages 
that this was probably the only Act of the Ameri- 
can Congress in history recognizing the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and asserts that Lincoln’s full 
concurrence in the Act puts him officially on 
record as accepting the Christian belief with 
respect to Christ. 

In this latest work on Lincoln, there appears 
for the first time, proof that Lincoln prayed be- 
fore the delivery of his first inaugural address, 
in which he firmly announced his intention of 
perpetuating the Union of States. 

Numerous quotations from Lincoln’s speeches, 
letters, proclamations, interviews, etc., cited in 
the various chapters of the book, present a mass 
of evidence which naturally removes any doubt 
the reader might have that Abraham Lincoln 
was not devoutly religious. Although Lincoln 
had never become a member of any church, the 
author declares it was not because Lincoln did 
not believe in churches and Christianity, that 
he held himself aloof from religious organiza- 
tions, but rather because he felt himself to be so 
far below his own idea of what a Christian should 
be that he hesitated about making a_ public 
declaration and joining a church. 

A chapter of paramount interest today is on 
“Lincoln’s Christian View of Labor.’’ In these 
days when there is so much trouble between 
capital and labor, we find Abraham Lincoln 
again stands four-square against all industrial 
and capitalistic ill winds. The Christian point 
of view is always good, always just, and con- 
stantly right. Again the secret of Lincoln’s 
power looms up in his Christian view of labor. 

Lincoln’s view, as brought out by the author, 
that women should be granted equal power 
with men in affairs of government, is of more 
than passing interest. We know what has 
happened along this line in the past few years, 


and we know what is likely to be brought about 
in the future. We can better understand the 
future by knowing more about the past. 

In the closing chapter Doctor Hill perpetuates 
in book form what purports to have been Lin- 
coln’s last words. The source of the author’s 
information is the “Lincoln Scrap Book”’ in the 
Archives of the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The author describes Lincoln’s 
joy over the ending of the Civil War, and tells 
the story of his visit to Ford’s Theater on the 
night of the assassination. 

In describing Lincoln’s visit to the theater, 
Dr. Hill says: “For him at such a time the 
theater had no glamour, the play no allurement. 
He was thinking of better days to come, of going 
home, of God and His unfailing mercy, of Jesus 
Christ and His redeeming grace. Among the 
plans flitting through his mind was one to go as 
soon as circumstances would permit, to Pales- 
tine. A yearning had come over him to tread 
‘those holy fields over whose acres those blessed 
feet . . . nailed for our advantage to the bitter 
cross.’ He said to Mrs. Lincoln that there was 
no place he wished so much to see as Jerusalem. 
The word was but half finished on his lips. 
Mary heard him whisper ‘Jeru—!’ Then the 
most cruel and senseless bullet ever fired in his- 
tory sped too surely to its mark. The Man of 
God started for Jerusalem, but it was 


lerusalem, the golden, 
home of God's elect.” 


President-elect Harding well says in his intro- 
duction: ‘In giving Abraham Lincoln his undis- 
puted place among the men of God who have 
taught us to live in the highlands of idealism 
rather than the lowlands of materialism, Doctor 
Hill has rendered a service as patriotic as it is 
lastingly religious.”’ 

The real secret of Lincoln’s greatness is brought 
out better and clearer by this author than any 
hitherto, the reason being that Doctor Hill is 
philosopher enough to bring out more clearly 
and to show in a better light what all historians 
know, namely, that in the last analysis, Lincoln’s 
majesty of character is based upon his faith in 
God and his passionate love of man, and no 
measuring line is ample enough to stretch along- 
side him except the spiritual. We learn here 
that Lincoln welded vision to service, his godli- 
ness being the crown of his gigantic personal- 
ity, and his profound practicality based on his 
profound religion. 


“Abraham Lincoln—Man of God,” by John Wesley 
Hill, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity. Introductions by President-elect Warren G. Harding 
and General Leonard Wood, and a preliminary word a David 
Lloyd George. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ondon, 
24 Bedford S:., Strand. Octavo: Frontispiece, pp. xxviii, 413. 
$3.50. 


APRIL CLOUDS 


LOUDS of heaven, what ails you so? 
What burden immortal you bear? 
Heavily circling across the sky, 
While winds whine low with a human cry. 


Are you, like my soul, despairing, 
While gaily Miss Spring is in bloom? 
You woo her with air melancholy, 
Does she spurn you because of your gloom? 


Miss Spring in her gay green garment 
Recoils at your serious mein. 

Her season’s for playing and laughter, 
Mortal lovers proclaim her their queen! 


You sob and your tears are spilling 
All over her bosom so fair. 

You’ve emptied your heart of its sighing, 
Do you think this will urge her to care? 


Ah, no! _ She looks for the sunshine, 
And revels in soft, balmy air, 

While summer is turning to autumn, 
And winter creeps up unaware! 


—Louis Lessner 


es 


Why Not a National Bureau 
of Police Intelligence? 


Continued from page 4 


to Washington, and his full record would thus be 
obtained. In such cases under existing condi. 
tions we merely request this information from g 
score or more police departments of the larger 
cities, but this is entirely unsatisfactory, because 
the particular criminal may never have worked 
in any of these places, but he may be well known 
in some small city or town remote from any of the 
large centers of population. Of course, we would 
establish reciprocal relations with Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Central America. 

The central police bureau would have a pubi- 
cation which would be issued regularly and would 
contain police information of value for every 
police department in this country. If any im- 
provement in police work was inaugurated in any 
particular city, the information would be trans- 
mitted to every other city in the country. Ifa 
criminal who had committed a serious offense 
was at large, information regarding him would 
be forwarded to the central bureau, and in a 
daily bulletin which might be issued from the 
central bureau, full information regarding him 
would be transmitted throughout the country. 
This would not only save a great deal of expense, 
but would give the widest publicity to the move- 
ments of criminals, and this country would soon 
become a very unsafe place for the criminal 
element. 

We all believe that the country is infested with 
radicalism of a very rabid type, which is only 
waiting for an opportunity to strike, and it will 
strike in different localities simultaneously when- 
ever it is necessary to spread the gospel of terror- 
ism and advance the doctrine to which they are 
committed. The operations of the central police 
bureau would make it very difficult for them to 
succeed in their efforts. 

It is well known that there is a general lack of 
sympathy between the agents of the Federal 
government and the police departments through- 
out the country. There is a great deal of selfish- 
ness and unfairness at the bottom of all this, and 
a great deal of friction or lack of co-operation 
which now exists would be removed by the es- 
tablishment of an organization such as | have 
described. 

From the viewpoint of economy. and efficiency 
a great and permanent improvement could be 
effected that would have a stimulating effect on 
police work and would establish a bond of sym- 
pathy between all of the police departments of 
the country, which would bring about very close 
co-operation between the Federal secret service 
connected with any of the departments at Wash- 
ington and the various police departments 
throughout the country. There is a great deal 
of lost motion and wasted effort in handling police 
work under existing conditions. A pronounced 
improvement would unquestionably result from 
the establishment of a central organization which 
would specialize in the business of improving the 
police service of the country, and surely this is 
right in line with sound business and the princi, 
ples of centralization and concentration which 
have done so much for various other branches 
of business. 

Until recent years the different branches of 
business in various states or cities throughout 
the country felt that they had nothing in common 
and remained aloof from one another. But 
during the last few years there has been a remark 
able change of opinion in this respect. Practi- 
cally every line of business has effected a national 
organization through which there has been 4 
tremendous improvement, and if this sort 


-thing is good for business, certainly it will be 


good for that most important business which, 
relates in a greater degree than anything else 
the safety of life and property, namely, the 
police service of the United States. 
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Stage Gossip of the Month 
in Boston 
By MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

















SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


ARLY in the month I found myself with a 
E whole Saturday afternoon on my idle hands 
—and nothing to do. Too cold for com- 
fortable motoring, too early in the season for 
fishing—and I don’t play golf. A happy inspira- 
tion seized me. 

“I know what I’ll do,” said I to myself. 
“!'ll go over and have an Old Home Day with 
the good folks at the Park Square.” 

Twenty minutes later the “Child of Sin” is 
parked at the curb, and I am climbing the stairs 
tothe door that bears the legend “‘ Joseph Di Pesa, 
Press Representative.”” When I beat the magic 
tattoo upon the glass, the portal opens, and 
Miss Whiting, smiling as the 
morn, is revealed as the only 
occupant of the office. 

“Mr. Di Pesa?”’ I query, 
insinuatingly. 

“Back in twenty minutes.”” A 
smile accompanied the informa- 
tion. 

“Mr. Wright?” 

Another smile. 
in the lobby.”’ 

“Miss Ryan?” * 

A whole galaxy of smiles— 
and, ‘“‘She’s down in the lobby, 
too.” 

Clearly the place for me to 
begin the afternoon is in the 
lobby, so I descend the stairs 
and merge unobtrusively with 
the crowd that is pouring in— 
a happy, laughing, expectant 
crowd—young girls, not so 
young girls, and—girls; also 
their mothers and their maiden 
aunts—and, I suspect shrewdly, 
a grandmother or two as well, 
though it is hard sometimes now 
to tell sixty from sixteen. Men, 
mostly young, some middle- 
aged, a few in khaki—very 
straight and very good to look 
upon, if the occasional admiring 
glances of the younger ladies 
are correctly interpreted. 

By twos and threes and half 
dozens they advance upon the 
ticket window. Edging into a 
corner, | wait patiently for the 
flood to subside—and marvel 
greatly meanwhile. Nine weeks 


“He’s down 


AT THE PARK SQUARE 


so powerfully attracts them—and then remem- 
bers the names blazoned on the: great electric 
sign that nightly flashes its message above the 
entrance: WILLIAM CouRTENAY—LOLA FISHER. 
The answer is there, in foot-high letters. When 
the last late comer has hurried past, I shake 
hands with Mr. Wright, exchange the usual 
felicities, and inquire for Miss Mabel Ryan, who 
holds the unique position of publicity director 
and manager en tour for the Selwyns. (Unique 
that is, as a position to be filled by a woman, 
even so capably an efficient one as Miss Ryan 
has proved herself.) She is busy at the moment, 
back stage, I learn—but will soon be visible. 





immensely successful plays, and created the 
marvelous impersonation of ‘“‘Sherlock Holmes.” 

He shakes hands cordially with Mr. Wright 
and with Miss Ryan, who just then appears, 
and follows an usher through a swinging door. 
He has run up from New York, I learn, to see 
‘‘Honors are Even’’ for the second time, and will 
return after the show. 

Miss Ryan smilingly waves away my apologies 
for intruding at a busy time and we find seats 
on a lounge in the foyer, where we discuss the 
wonderful success of the show. Apparently the 
cares that rest upon her capable shoulders are 
light as air. She tells me that the company is a 
regular ‘‘happy family,” and that she enjoys her 
work immensely. 

A glance at my watch informs me that a half 
hour has passed, and I say goodbye to Miss 
Ryan for the time being and again ascend the 
stairs to Joe Di Pesa’s office. 

This time I find him in, and as busy as the 
proverbial one-armed man afflicted with the itch. 
The news of a real romance having its inception 
in the make-believe romance 
enacted on the stage at the 
Park Square has just “broke,”’ 
and Joe is phoning the details 
to the city editor of every Bos- 
ton newspaper while Arthur, 
the angel-faced office boy, is 
waiting to carry out the great 
sheaf of photos and “copy” 
that Miss Whiting is busily 
addressing to the editors. 

Paul Kelly and Boots 
Wooster, the ‘‘Ralph Kings- 
land” and ‘‘Georgy Haile’’ of 
“Honors are Even,” after play- 
ing at making love on the stage 
for several months, have found 
it to be such a delightful occu- 
pation and so mutually agree- 
able that they have decided to 
make a life job of it, and the 
other members of the company 
are congratulating the two 
youngsters on the announce- 
ment of their engagement—all 
of which is, of course, like meat 
and strong drink to the alert 
press agent. 

Joe himself is a live wire, 
sizzling with high voltage, and 
the ideas that spring from his 
fertile brain transform them- 
selves into words almost faster 
than Miss Whiting’s flying 
pencil can jot them down in 
pothooks and culiques. 

An air of charged tension 
pervades the spacious, sun-lit 
office facing on the busy 


4 square. The bells of the two 
ss of packed houses, and still no telephone instruments on Joe’s 
- diminution in business. desk jingle-jangle continuously. 
aa Peering over the heads of the MISS LOLA FISHER While his crisp “Speaking!” 

‘MB surging crowd, I see Fred E. and “ Thank you kindly!”’ be- 
> © 9 Wright, the veteran manager— WEETEST li’l’ lady what Ah eber did see— gin and end the rapid-fire con- 
prt affable, debonair, watchful — Mah heart wiggles when she smiles at me; versations that he holds with 
ne stationed by the railing in front An’ when she laughs!—why, de music in de air invisible parties, his eyes and 


of the ticket window, expediting 
the progress of his patrons. It 
‘sa pleasure just to stand and 
watch him—smiling, bowing, 
shaking hands—a word here, a 


Makes me think de mockin’ birds is singin’ there: pencil are busy with the adver- 
tising orders and copy layouts 
heaped upon the desk before 


him. 


Makes me dream o’ moonlight on Lafourche Bayou, 
An’ de ripple o’ de water round mah ol’ canoe— 
While de tinkle 0’ mah banjo wakes de echoes in de air, 


, aig: a Presently Mr. Wright drifts 
. direction there; little eddies of An’ sets de sleepy mockin’ birds to singin’ there. in—‘“‘My boss,” Joe calls him— 
cti- anxious groups surrounding and springs his newest joke 
wr him, clamoring for his advice or assistance, While I wait, a tall, spare, severe-looking upon us, chaffs Joe a bit about the circulation of 
ne apparently convinced that by some alchemy of personage, very dignified, very upright despite Theltalian News, the latest child of Joe’s heart 
~ ¢ M_ ™anagerial magic he can make two orchestra the years that have dealt so kindly with him, and brain, exchanges a few brief sparkling bits of 
be Seats grow where but one grew before. And_ enters hurriedly and stops to ask a question at repartee with Miss Whiting, who admirably sus- 
hich through it all he remains his unfailingly genial the ticket window. tains her part in the encounter of wits, and departs 


and efficient self. 

_ The crowd begins to thin—late comers hurry 
in, breathless, anxious, with money or tickets 
teady in their hands. One wonders what lure 


It is William Gillette, the veteran actor-play- 
wright, who wrote and played the leading parts 
in ‘“‘Held by the Enemy,” ‘“‘Too Much Johnson,”’ 
“Secret Service,” and a half dozen other 


chuckling delightedly, like the wholly human, 
great-souled individual that he is. 

It is touching, to an outsider, to see the looks 
of real affection that greet his entrance and speed 
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his going. ‘‘He’s always like that!” is Miss 
Whiting’s hushed tribute. 

Another knock at the door and Miss Ryan 
bustles in. A smile and a question—brief com- 
ment on the size of the house and the presence of 
William Gillette, and she is gone again. 

A few other callers drop in, transact their 
business briefly; and depart. Four o’clock is 
approaching. The business of the afternoon is 
well dispatched, and the tension lessens. The 
telephones are less insistent, and Joe has a little 
breathing spell for social converse. I must see 
the latest picture of his little girl, now five and a 
half years old. A sweet, serious, childish face 
looks out at me from the photographer’s print. 
Her wondering eyes seem questioning the great 
mystery of life. I recognize in her face a strong 
resemblance to her father 

Is Joe proud of her? I'll say he is! 

\ quarter past four. The curtain has risen 
on the last act of the show. I say goodbye to 
Joe and his secretary extraordinary, and make 


FRED E. WRIGHT 
Manager of the Park Square Theatre, Boston, 
and prince of the order of good fellows 


my way downstairs again and into the quiet, 
dimly-lighted foyer. An usher swings open a 
portal to the land of make-believe and beckons 
invitingly. I tiptoe quietly in and drop into a 
vacant aisle seat in ‘the back row. The two 
principals are upon the stage and the final love 
scene between “‘John Leighton” (William Cour- 
tenay) and “Belinda Carter’’ (Lola Fisher) is in 
progress. The house is hushed, attentive, 
sympathetic—appreciative to the last degree of 
the acting that holds their breathless attention 

\s my eyes become accustomed to the subdued 
light, I glance about over the audience. Just to 
my left, across the aisle, sits William Gillette, 
erect, intent, motionless as graven stone, watch- 
ing, studying the play—his fine, hawk-like profile 
sharp cut as a silhouette against the half darkness, 
startlingly reminiscent of his impersonation of 
‘Sherlock Holmes.”’ So do the old actors, whose 
ears have for long years listened to the plaudits 
of great audiences, whose eyes have grown dim 
in the searching glare of the footlights, and whose 
hearts have mellowed with life’s experiences, live 
over again their own past triumphs while watch- 
ing the new generation of actors come trooping 
across the stage 

Just before the climax of the play, the door 
at my elbow opens a few inches and Miss Ryan, 
smiling, beckons me. Down a flight of stairs we 
go, across the cloak room, through a short, 


sloping tunnel with a door at its farther end 
opening into the maze of corridors beneath the 
stage. A turn to the left, up a short flight of 
stairs, along another corridor, past the open 
doors of several dressing rooms, and we come to a 
stop under an electric wall light at the foot of a 
flight of steps leading down from the stage level, 
just before the open door of Miss Fisher’s 
dressing room. 

Within, her neat, trig, white-capped and white- 
aproned colored maid, Inez, sits busily crochet- 
ing—waiting patiently for the appearance of 
the mistress that she adores. 

Miss Ryan chats easily for the few moments 
that we wait—then, a little muffled by the dis- 
tance, comes the sound of hand-clapping and 
tumultuous applause, and | know that the curtain 
has gone down. 

A few seconds later I hear a high, girlish laugh, 
and see Lola Fisher tripping lightly down the 
steps, looking back over her shoulder at William 
Courtenay, following a step or two behind. 

The tension of the last few emotional moments 
of the final scene is still apparent in their eyes 
and voices as we all shake hands. They are still 
keyed to concert pitch. Courtenay, tall, broad- 
shouldered, erect as a grenadier—impeccable, 
immaculate, a figure of sartorial perfection, 
gracious as always, murmurs a few words of 
greeting and stalks along the corridor to his own 
dressing room. 

Miss Ryan, with a parting hand shake, excuses 
herself and hurries briskly away to attend to 
some pressing managerial duty, and Miss Fisher, 
dismissing her maid with a gracious gesture, 
ushers me into her dressing room. 


Continued on page 43 


UNCLE JOSH GOES BACK TO “THE OLD 
HOMESTEAD” 


OW dear to my heart are the scenes of my 

childhood’”’” was amply evidenced by the 
character of the audiences that packed the 
‘“‘Globe’’ at every performance of this favorite 
old-time bucolic drama during its two weeks 
stay in the Hub. 

There was a markedly noticeable sprinkling of 
gray heads observable, leading to the conclusion 
that hundreds of those who flocked to see William 
Lawrence in his portrayal of Uncle Josh, the 
kindly rural philosopher, were actuated by the 
desire to renew their memories of their own 
childhood on the farm. 

Those of us who can look back over the dim- 
ming vista of the years to the days when we too, 
at the summons of the strident dinner horn, 
came in from the hayfield at noon and dipped a 
tin basin of sulphur-scented, amber-colored 
water, alive with ‘“wrigglers’’ from the rain 
barrel at the corner of the old farmhouse and 
performed our hasty ablutions with the aid of a 
bar of yellow soap and a huck roller towel, are 
apt, I think, to forget the discomforts and 
drudgery and monotony of farm life in rural 
New England before the advent of the trolley 
and the tin “‘Lizzie,’’ the “‘talking machine” and 
the ‘“‘movies’’—and remember only the joys of 
“‘huskings” and ‘“‘raisings,’’ of kitchen dances 
and ‘“‘Sociables’” and the epicurean delights of 
the annual “oyster supper”’ served by the ‘‘Ladies 
of the Guild,”’ in the basement of the Methodist 
Church. 

Oh! ‘“‘them was the happy days!’ indeed—to 
look back upon, and the farther back we look, 
the happier they seem—for how true it is that 
“‘distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

When Denman Thompson, a lonesome, home- 
sick country boy, as yet scarce accustomed to the 
feel of grease paint on his cheeks and the glare 
of footlights in his eyes, lay for weary weeks in 
bed in a Boston hospital and dreamed of his 
own New Hampshire home amid the hills, he 
visualized the scenes of a play that had in it a 
sufficient touch of his own heartsick longing for 
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WILLIAM LAWRENCE 
as Joshua Whitcomb in ‘‘The Old Homestead” 


the old homestead to infuse it with a lasting 
human appeal. 

“The Old Homestead” made Denman Thomp- 
son’s name a household word for a generation— 
and no kinder or more appreciative word can be 
spoken in memory of William Albert Boehner 
than to say that he was a worthy successor of 
the original beloved Uncle Josh. 

At the very end of the Boston engagement, 
Mr. Boehner—known to scores of thousands by 
his stage name of William Lawrence—received 
his last call from the Great Prompter. With 
the shadowy form of the Angel of Death beckon 
ing to him from the wings, he made a heroit 
attempt to conclude the last performance—but 
with the falling of the curtain on the second act 
he collapsed upon the stage, and within a few 
days started on his last long journey back 
“The Old Homestead.” 

There may the skies be blue for him— 

There may the soft winds blow; 

And the hum of bees soothe his days of ease— 

There where the scarlet runners grow. 
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Stage Gossip 
Continued from page 42 


A cozy, attractive little room it is, blazing with 
electric lights, containing a couple of chairs and 
a couch, a tall cheval glass, and the inevitable 
“make-up” table overlooked by a great square 
mirror. A bewildering array of feminine acces- 
sories to the toilet encumber the table, and four 
gorgeous fur-trimmed cloaks are hanging on 
stretchers against one wall. A rug is upon the 
floor, and various feminine belongings scattered 
about make the tiny apartment seem almost 
homelike. Immaculate, bright, cozy, attrac- 
tively furnished, unmistakably a star’s dressing 
room—the dominant feature of the room is the 
star herself. 

Almost disconcertingly youthful to meet for 
the first time—even girlish in appearance, one 
wonders how in her brief years she has attained 
the artistry that she displays upon the stage. 
Animation, the zest of living for the love of life 
itself, and a youthful exuberance of spirits 
evidences itself in every glance, every gesture, 
every intonation of her flutelike voice. 

Life stretches invitingly before her, to make of 
it what she will. Its greatest mystery, its finest 
romance, its deepest thrill lie still in the wonder- 
ful years of the unknown future. One sees still 
in her eyes something of the wondering gaze of 
girlhood. Life, for her, is still a game—may it 
play fair with her! 

Miss Fisher loves Boston audiences, she con- 
fesses somewhat shyly—which is perhaps natural, 
since Boston audiences unmistakably love her— 
for youth is a magnet that draws the affections 
of young and old alike. 

While I surreptitiously admire the (to the 
uncomprehending masculine eye) bewildering 
light blue gown with laced bodice and elbow 
sleeves that she is wearing, she tells me that Miss 
Ryan is ‘‘just a dear,”’ and that they find playing 
at housekeeping by themselves in a tiny apart- 





ment much pleasanter and more homelike than 
existence in a hotel. 


Too soon my stern New England conscience | 


admonishes me that I cannot decently trespass 


further upon the scant time that remains to her | 


before the curtain rises again upon the evening 
performance, and regretfully I tear myself away 
from her engaging presence. 

Inez, waiting in the corridor, still busily cro- 
cheting, smiles widely, yet understandingly, at 
my evidently bewildered survey of the maze of 
stairways and tunnels that confront my shrink- 


ing gaze, and beckoning me to follow, guides me | 


to a heavy, iron-sheathed, formidably barred 
door that bears the magic words, ‘‘Stage Entrance 
—No Admittance’’ opening upon the outer air, 
and I emerge upon the sidewalk among the com- 
monplace, home-surging throng, with one more 
cherished illusion shattered—for I am now fully 
convinced that Lola Fisher is not an actress after 
all, she is just a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
mischievous little girl playing with her dolls. 


[DEAR OLDE SONGS — 
96 pages, words and music, 10c., at 5 and 10-cent 
stores, or sent direct, 4c additional for postage 

CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY Boston, Mass. 
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Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have to disappear, while the 
lighter oneS have vanished entirely. It is seldom 














that more than one ounce is needed to completely | 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. | 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as | 


this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails | FJ. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 147, 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, Il 


to remove freckles. 
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This volume contains the trib- 


written by Lincoln himself. 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
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Much favcred by women traveling without escort |} 

“Sunshine in every room” 


An Hotel of 
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mosphere and 
appointments 
of a well condi- 
tioned home. 
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3 to 5 minutes 
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2 minutes of all 
subways, “I,” 
roads, surface 
cars, bus lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central 5 min- 
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JONG. lazy days at sea, cruising to the quaint lands of the 
Caribbean. Picturesque native life; old world scenes; glam- 
our of the gorgeous tropics. A selection of varied and interesting 
itineraries is afforded by the Great White Fleet. 

Ports of Call— Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica; Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone; Port Limon, Costa Rica; Cartagena, Puerto Colombia 


and Santa Marta, Colombia; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and ports in 
Honduras — depending on the Cruise selected. 


Sailings bi-weekly from New York and 
New Orleans. Duration 15 to 23 days 


Great White Fleet ships are the newest and finest in Caribbean Cruise 
Service. Rooms with and without private bath, many equipped with beds in- 
stead of berths. All Cruise Staterooms outside. Delightful Palm Court Cafes; 
spacious decks, dining saloons and social halls. Only one class— First Class. 


Write for Illustrated Folder, Cruise Leaflet and Trips Ashore Folder 
Address Passenger Department 
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131 State Street 
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‘For red, rough; chapped 
and sore hands Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment are 
wonderfully effective. 
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soak the hands in hot 
water and Cuticura Soap. 
Dry, and rub in Cuticura 
Ointment. Wipe off sur- 
plus with tissue paper or 
wear bandages or old 
gloves during the night. 
Nothing better at any 
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WARNING: DON’T READ THIS OUT LOUD 
By Frances L. GARSIDE 


N an International Institute in a certain New 

England town recently four gold stars were 
awarded. No, not bereaved mothers of our 
Great War. These stars went to four energetic 
little girls of tongue-tieing names—Lottie and 
Edna Markowski, and to Helen and Rebecca 
Erackewicz—the stars being reward for cleaning 
the back stairs and scrubbing the teeth three 
times a day, etc.; if a task was rewarded by a 
red or blue bird, the birds, increasing in number, 
finally turn into a gold star. This is easy to 
know; the difficult thing is to know how the 
teacher giving the awards pronounced the chil- 
dren’s names. 

Still, these drop off the tongue as lightly as 
Smith or Jones compared with these names of 
married women who attend English and sewing 
classes: Julia Euronis, Agota Bejanauskis, 
Elizabeth Povacauskas, Ona Preibasauskas, Mrs. 
William Papoulas, and Mrs. Aurelia Proto- 
Pappas. 

If you have passed along this far safely, try 
James Tsmiados, an influential business man 
in the town, who is doing his best to interest 
these people in the Institute. Mrs. Demetrius 
Karastatirios is a student in one of the classes. 
Mrs. Anna Boggian and Mrs. Helen Deock- 
magdan are also students, as is Mrs. Anka 
Doycheffin, who is in great demand when Greek 
doesn’t meet Greek, but meets someone of 
another nationality; because she speaks five 
languages and understands four more. 


These names are not the result of just stirring | 7 
Oned 


| up the alphabet. 


| 





They are bonafide, and they 
are the names of future American citizens. 

The warning in the title of this story is timely; 
you will embarrass yourself if you attempt to 
read out loud what is said about them. But 
there is also another warning; by one means or 
another, learn how to pronounce their names, for 
some day you will have need to call them often 


| when they become your grocer, your baker, your 


fruit man, your children’s school teacher, your 
alderman, or your mayor. 

That time may not be so far ahead. For they 
are all Americans in the making, and at least in 
part through the influence of the International 
Institute they will be good Americans when the 
job is done. The International Institute is a 
house conducted by the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association in those sections or towns where 
there is a large foreign population. It seeks 
out these foreigners and helps to make them good 
Americans by building in their hearts a love for 
this country on a foundation of respect for its 
customs and traditions. 

Perhaps if you will call on some of these folks 
some day, they will tell you more about it. 


Every man is a volume if you know how to 
read him.—Channing. 
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IS moving fingers touch the Steinway into life—the master and 

¥Ly his instrument are one—there comes a shower of gorgeous sound 

a —a sense of beauty fills the air—there is a hush of breathing 

while the listener drinks the beauty from each fleeting note. Perhaps the 

master is Hofmann, perhaps Rachmaninoff. Yesterday it might have been 

Paderewski. Half a century ago Franz Liszt and Anton Rubinstein were 

kings. But whenever the time and whichever the master, the piano 
remains the same—Steinway, Instrument of the Immortals. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
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The Bomb in Wall 
Street Continued from page 38 


The American system is the system of in- 
dividual ownership of property. Now and then 
an anarchistic individualist has misused his gifts, 
exploited the resources of nature, Oppressed his 
workers, until some men have becceme alarmed 
and seek to: correct these evils by bombs, fire- 
brands and anarchy and revolution. Now and 
then an occasional engineer fails; shall we give 
up the locomotive and go back to a mule and a 
two-wheel cart? Now and then a farmer fails; 
shall we chop down all orchards and give the 
fields up to weeds? Now and then bankers 
misuse the people’s deposits, profiteer to the 
extent of 100% a year, hold up their own firms 
and customers; but shall we put bombs under 
all banks? 

* * * 

The real solution of the simple fact is that 
yesterday’s labor created today’s capital; that 
today’s capital is the mother of tomorrow’s 
labor, and the way out of all our distresses is not 
to put heavy levies upon either capital or labor, 
but for labor and capital to assess the debt upon 
resources of nature, through ability. Multiply 
the evils of the private ownership of capital, 
as you may, but it remains true that the present 
system has produced more wealth, invented 
more tools, opened up more mines, conquered 
more forests, distributed more comforts, con- 
veniences and arts in the last fifty years, in this 
Republic alone, that there was in the whole 
world from the year 1 to the year 1800. And to 
give up this system of producing property and 
go over to Marx’ socialism, is like exchanging 
wheat bread for a chunk of fog-bank; like giving 
up the city of New York and géding to live in 
Indian’s tepees; like exchanging the electric 
light in return for a tallow candle. Individual- 
ism seeks to lift all who are on the lower steps of 
life’s temple to the level of the very highest man, 
while Communism is a mowing machine clipping 
off the heads of the superior men and reducing 
all to the level of the lowest. Individualism says* 
“Diffuse knowledge through a free _ school; 
diffuse political power through a free ballot; 
diffuse morals through a free church; diffuse 
property through a free market place.’’ Social- 
ism says: “Our goal is the destruction of God 
and religion; the overthrow of private property; 
the abolishment of Congress and all legislatures; 
and then, to go to the lowest depths (page 14, 
‘Communist Manifesto,,—Karl Marx) to intro- 
duce a community of women.” 

* * * 


What a falsehood was prophesied by that 
socialist who said: ‘‘All men are born free, but 
now all men are in chains.’”’ When as a matter of 
fact every man is born in bondage to the physician 
and the nurse and the mother, and then to many 
school teachers and, little by little, through 
knowledge and growth and obedience to law,— 
some at twenty years of age and some at seventy 
—men achieve their freedom. Today the Ameri- 
can people are in the valley of decision. They 
must choose for themselves and their children; 
but whoever chooses this old lie, this exploding 
humbug named: “‘Socialism,”’ chooses the road 
to poverty, dissension, strife, starvation, revolu- 
tion, and then the return to individual excellence, 
as the secret of national greatness. There are 
only two realms where equality and uniformity 
are known, and Karl Marx seems to have over- 
looked both—the one is the seashore, where the 
Stains of sand are equal and uniform; and the 
other is the cemetery; and the ruler of both 
domains is named “Death.” 
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let go—even to get a better hold—business is on the upgrade and we mustn’t let it slip 
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Here's a book that you'll enjoy 
Send for a copy 


It’s the Swift Year 
Book for 1921. 


Here isa real story 
of one of the na- 
tion’s big, vital 
industries, told in 
simple fashion. 


It takes an impor- 

tant feature of 

your everyday life 

—the meat supply 

which you take for 
granted—and shows what real 
progress in human service and 
achievement that meat repre- 
sents. 


The part one packing company 
plays in meeting its responsi- 
bilities to producer, retailer, and 
consumer is shown, together 


with the use made 
of its opportunities. 


This seemingly 
far-away, imper- 
sonal business is 
brought close to 
you, and shown 
as an everyday, 
human affair, con- 
ducted by men 
fully alive to their 
responsibilities. 


You will find it a helpful, illu- 
minating study of some of the 
problems of your food supply. 


A copy of this book, prepared as 
an annual report to the thou- 
sands of men and women who 
are shareholders, is now ready 
for you. All you have to do is 
to send for it. 








Address Swift & Company 
4274 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
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